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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
COMPARATIVE ATTENDANCE STUDY-GENERAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 



DESCRIPTION OP ?T7PY 

General education students show a higher rate of attendance 
than do special education students, m o?der to shed lighS o^ 
this discrepancy, OREA conducted a three-part study focilinaSn 
students in both groups who are truanting 0^*?; at risk o?^ 
becoming truants. Part I is a National survey of attendance 
policy and procedures in 34 cities. Part II is a statistical 
summary of attendance data for special education and general 
education students in New York city public schools. Part ili is 
a report of a field study in public schools, community school 
district offices, and high school superintendencies. This field 
study was conducted during a year in which the New York citv 
public schools experienced severe financial constraints due to 
the slashing of nearly $500 million dollars from the school 
system's annual budget. A decrease in services to students, 
including attendance teachers in community school districts was 
apparent to OREA researchers. aisi^ricTis, was 



PRESEMTATIOM OW TTMnTM^g* 
The National flurvv 

Literature Review 

n • . A review of the existing literature on attendance 
Jni^'So?? procedures for special education students listed in 
the ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center of the 
National Institute of Education) and the FOCUS (the National 
Dropout Prevention Center at clemaon University) databases 
revealed that moat attendance-related literature was devoted to 
drop-out prevention programs. Sons sources dealt with 
f^fjfs^ic*! oy^J^i-w* relevant to a particular school system with 
•BJ "^^ interpretation. Markedly few studies were concerned 

with the special education population. 

Survey Responses 

TT^ -4 Y*'* s*"^ ^° all State Departments of 

" within the continental United states, as well as to 95 
affiliates of the Council of Great city Schools. Due to the 



Appendix a contains a memorandum written by the Executive 
Director of the New York City Public Schools Division of student 
Support Services (D.S.S.S.) in response to this report's 
findings. The Bureau of Attendance is part of the D.S.S.S. and 
is the administrative office responsible for implementing 
attendance policies and procedures. 



to the responses from the city/district leJel 
Relevant findings include: 

aS?o«alef sysJemrfS"''^"^ ^^^^^ districts use 
distr?c?s (ll?rpeJceS;?°n^ attendance and only five 
the roll book) . manual procedures'" (usually 

nultlpl, or chronic abs.nces 1» nJ? "student with 

and 33.5 p.r=.nt at thr?S"d'or"louSrdSj." 

L^^?^c^%"^oii^TMs.St^r^^^^^^^^ 

■ llhl^Zir.t-,r^^l^l - Oi-i- report no 
schools. contained classes, or special 



The stBi^litiflBl 

revea?^5*22:"?:i?SSLf ??iS;2/"» ^* ^-'i^^* Atfndanc. Report ^ 

* ?oi!S**?I!^; J*^** ^^•<:i'^l education classes are 
lower than for general education claa.ee JJ- 
•leaentary, aiddl., and higS .cSoSl I":i!'' ^""^ 

• Th« difference between the two group, increase, between 

ii 



elementary and middle school. For elementary schools, 
the average difference in attendance rates is 4.7 
percentage points; in middle schools it is 9.8 
percentage points; and in high schools it is 10.7 
percentage points. 

• Attendance rates vary by school and district. As a 
rule^ where general education attendance rates are 
high^ so are special education attendance rates. 
However^ with a very few exceptions^ the special 
education rates continue to be th* lower of the two. 

The gleld 8tudv 

OR£A conducted research activities in five community school 
districts with long-term experience in the A,T«S« (Automate the 
Schools) system^ and in each of the five high school borough 
superintendencles* OREA staff chose five elementary schools and 
two middle schools in each district, and two high schools in each 
borough super Intendency* These schools were chosen in order to 
develop a sample ranging from high levels of absence to low 
levels of absence* Therefore, varying levels of involvement with 
the 407 absence investigation process were expected* The Form 
407 is a document which is generated after a specified number of 
days of absence in a variety of circum8tances*-»most commonly, 
after ten days of unexplained absence* The 407 investigation is 
under the domain of the attendance teacher, and forms only one 
aspect of the total absence follow«»up process. 

OREA research revolved around four activities: 

1* Interviewing distriot-^level personnel 



• Superintendent or designee - for an overview of 

attendance policy and the district's attendance needs. 

District Attendance Coordinator - for details of 
attendance procedures in the district* 

District Administrator of Special Education (DASE) - 
regarding the implementation of attendance policy for 
special education students* 



Bilingual Coordinator -* for input regarding the 
attendance needs of LEP students* 

*. 

OREA followed a similar strategy for high schools* 
However, Bilingual Coordinators had little to contribute with 
regard to attendance issues at Ih* C*S*D* level, so the 
comparable person was not interviewed at the high school 
super intendencies* Otherwise, OREA researchers interviewed the 
following administrative staff in each of the five borough 



ill 



c"£™?!?"^®^fi®^l superintendent (n-4) , the District 

supervising Attendance Officer (n-5), and the Executive Assistant 
Education (n-5) . it qiiickly became apparent that tSe 
nigh schools are far better staff fid and organized for dealing 
with attendance issues, than are the C.S.D.s. 



2. School-level latervieve 

Within each study school, OREA researchers conducted 
interviews with the following personnel: the principal or a 
designee, the attendr,nce coordinator, the person charged with 
carrying out the investigation of absences, two special education 
and two general education teachers, a parent, and one or two 
students. In the elementary and middle schoola, the person with 
responaibility, for following up on absenteeism varied greatly as 
did the degree of coordination with the district attendance 
teacher working out of the district office. Each high school had 
a full or part-time attendance teacher on site. 

3. Review of Woxu 407s 

The Pom 407 is a document which is generated when a 
student has been absent without excuse for several days, usually 
ten consecutive, as well as under other specified circumstances 
(see Appendix I) . OREA researchers attempted to obtain a 
representative sample of these forms from each study school. The 
researcher assigned to each elementary and middle school c* ose 
every special education case and every third general education 
case for review, in the high schools, the researcher chose every 
third special education, and every ninth general education case 
for review. After obtaining the sample, the researcher coded 
information from the 407 onto a data retrieval form. The forms 
were probably not reflective of the total level of attendance 
service offered to students. 

4. Review of AtteadSBoe Plans 

When entering a school or district, the OREA researcher 
requested thtt attendance plan for either l?90-9l or 1991-92. 
This activity yielded the poorest results. 

yindlnqa 

For the most part, initial attendance intervention was 
quicker and more consistent for special education than for 
general education students, once referred, the frequency of 
foilow-up services for general and special education students was 
comparable, in addition: 

In general, it was found that the lower the attendance 

iv 
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SuJ' ^ higher the number of 407s that were filed. 
sho2«r» ? cases, since special education stiidents 

attendance rates than general education 
?h« I * higher rate of 407 filings for 

the special education population. 

Districts and schools showed a wide range of 
variability in services, resources, and types of staff 
devoted to attendance improvement. The most 

?j!I°L*'*\£°"o** ^" ^^9h schools, due to the 

d?ius?!bas:d?"""'""°* '"^"-^ 

Student* in the state- funded Attendance Improvement/ 
Dropout Prevention Program had more resources and 
setvices for attandanc* than non-program schools. 

Special education claasroon teachers tended to be mora 
actively involved in attendance improvement efforts for 
their student* than general education classroom 
teachers . 

Students in both groups are absent for similar reasons; 
however, there are certain areas in which teachers and other 
respondents felt that special education students may be more 
vulnerable than their general education counterparts. These are: 

Multiple referrals to health, guidance, and social 
welfare agencies during the school day. This includes 
appointment* for evaluation*, a* well a* treatment. 

Administrative issues, especially paperwork delays 
during transfer. ' 

Greater distance from school, which is often 
exacerbated by difficulties with bussing patterns. 

Poorer coping mechanism* for family difficulties. 



Illnesses associated with lower- incidence handicaps, 
such a* Down'* *yndrome. 



coNCLnaiQif 



In general, OREA found that special education students 
receive as good, or slightly better, attendance intervention than 
do general education students. However, this still leaves a 
great deal of room for improvement for both population*. We 
would therefore recommend the following: 

Every effort should be made during this time of fiscal 
constraint* to increase attendance staffing on the 
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community school district level. 

Educate school and district staff as to the 
appropriateness of targeting resources to populations 
with special needs, even while integrating them into 
the life of the school « 



Encourage more rational record**keeping to decrease 
duplication of paperwork^ while making the Form 4 07 
more useable, keeping in mind that the 407 is only one 
part of the attendance investigation process. 

Increase staff development programs which integrate 
attendance issues with other matters in order to hold 
the audience's Interest, 

Utilize parent involvement programs where stronger 
parents can act as leaders and role models for those 
who are having difficulty meeting their 
responsibilities in seeing to it that their youngsters 
are attending school. 

Continue to develop innovative models of instruction 
which will hold students until they complete their 
education. 
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CHAPTER I 
NATIONAL SURVEY 
Attandanctt PoliciM, Pro^^«dur«s, and a^rvicas 

INTRODUCTION 
Background to Study 

During the late 1970s a group of advocates for special 
education students and tneir families were successful in their 
class action suit against the New York City Public Schools* it 
was detenained that the New York City Public Schools did not 
process special education student referrals within legal bounds 
and also did not provide appropriate educational placements for 
these students. Therefore, the school system was instructed to 
rectify these conditions* Presently, during the 1991-92 school 
year, in order to determine the adequacy of the school system's 
efforts in this regard, the lawyers representing the plaintiffs 
in this suit have reqpjiested that the school system conduct a 
study of its attendance policies and procedures as they relate to 
special education students. Chancellor Fernandez has assigned 
this study to the office of Research, Evaluation, and Assessment. 
Study component!! 

There are three components to this study: 

Component 1: Research on National Trends: this 

component focuses on an investigation of 
existing attendance policies and 
procedures for special education 
students. ^ 

Component 2: Demographic Analysis of General and 
Special Education Attendance: this 
component provides a statistical report 
of system-wide school-level attendance 
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data for the Nev York City Public 
Schools. 

Component 3: 407-Eligible Study: this component is a 

field study of the policies and 
procedures for investigating unexcused 
absences in a representative sample of 
districts and schools of the New York 
City Public School system. 

This chapter details the findings for component number one. The 

findings of the demographic analysis are presented in the Chapter 

II • The 407-eligible study is reported in Chapter III. Chapter 

IV discusses conclusions and recommendations from the three 

components of the study. 

LITERATimE REVIEW 

A review of the existing literature on attendance policies 

and procedures for special education students listed in the ERIC 

(Educational Resources Information Center of the National 

Institute of Education) and the FOCUS (the National Dropout 

Prevention Center at Clemson University) databases revealed the 

following limitations and weaknesses which make these studies 

insufficient sources of information for our purposes: 

The bulk of studies that devote attention to the issue 
of attendance/absenteeism among special education 
students consist of evaluations of individual programs 
which operate, or are intended to operate, under very 
specific circumstances (e.g., districts with a high 
concentration of LEP [Limited English Proficiency] 
students) , or address a particular segment of the 
special education population (s<9< # specific grad^ 
levels or handicapping conditions) • 

Many studies that dea^ with attendance among special 
education students do so with just a secondary 
interest. Attendance is' treated as only one factor 
contributing to the subject of primary concern (e.g., 
dropping-*out, illiteracy, etc.). 

1-2 
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other sources of information are given in entirely 
statistical reports (typically District Reports) which, 
by themselves^ do not enable any interpretation of the 
data. 

Therefore, the remainder of this report will focus on our survey 

research findings. 

METHOD 

Sample 

Questionnaires, each accompanied by a cover letter 
explaining the purpose of the study, were sent to all State 
Departments of. Education within the continental United States as 
well as to 95 affiliates of the Council of Great City Schools. 
The response rate for the state survey was 30 percent (n^-lS) , and 
35 percent (n=34) for the survey at the city/district level. No 
geographic concentration nor any other relevant characteristics 
of those responding could be observed. (Lists of the respondents 
to both surveys are provided in Appendix A.) 
Data Collection and Data Sourcfts 

The surveys consisted of questionnaires with six items on 
the state level instrument and weven items on the district level 
instrument. In order to facilitate a maximum of information, 
especially new and lonanticipated information, all questions were 
open-ended and only later, when certain similarities and patterns 
emerged, were categories established. (Copies of the 
questionnaires can be found in Appendix B.) 

Typically, the questions were answered by the research staff 
of the respective Special Education divisions. Answers also 
came from general research/ assessment units, especially when 

1-3 
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quantitative data were provided. In several cases infonuation 
had to be obtained from policies/guidelines that were sent to us 
by the respondents, 

FINDINGS A ND DISCUSSION 

The issues of attendance in general, and attendance among 
special education students, in particular, are hardly addressed 
at the state administrative level. This is illustrated by the 
response to item three of the state survey where 40 percent {n=6) 
stated that they leave the decision regarding when and how to 
institute attendance follow-up entirely to the individual 
district. As far as the research efforts are concerned, it might 
be sufficient to refer to item 6a of the state survey for 
clarification. Eighty-three percent (n«10) of those responding 
to this question acknowledged that they have never done any 
comparisons between general and special education students' rates 
of at tendance/ absence. The two respondents that did do some 
comparisons only were able to convey general impressions rather 
than detailed quantitative data. Because of this lack of 
information at the state level the following discussion will 
focus on the findings of the city/district study. (The results of 
the state survey are given in Appendix C.) 

Items on* to five of the city/district survey refer to 
attendance procedures and services as they apply to general, as 
well as, special education students. Items 6a to 7c reflect 
differences between these two groups « The results are discussed 
by item below* 

1-4 
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1- Manner in which t^i^ district tracks attend^n ?^ 

Most of the districts (84 ,8 percent, n=28) responding to 
this item use automated systems to record attendance and only 
five districts (15,2 percent) use manual procedures (usually the 
roll book) . Results are illustrated in Figure l-l. Fifteen of 
the thirty-two New York City school districts and all high 
schools use automated systems. 

2. Number of davs of absence per semest er after which 
follow-up is initiated. 

The response to this item clearly indicates the high degree 
of awareness devoted to the issue of attendance follow-up. 
Forty- six percent (n»l2) of the districts answering this 
question initiate follow-up within the first two days that a 
student with multiple or chronic absences is not present at 
school and 38.5 percent (n=10) at the third or fourth day (see 
Figure 1-2) . In the New York City Public Schools follow-up is to 
be initiated on the second day of absence.* 

3a. Title of the person charged with the follov-up of students 
with multiple Gr chronic absences. 

The most noticecUble characteristic that the response to this 
item reflects is the tremendous variety of positions that people 
who are responsible for follow-up of absent students hold: 
School Truant Officer, Attendance Officer, Attendance Counselor, 
Administrative Supervisor for Attendance and Discipline, 
Director of Attendance, Visiting Teacher, Truant Officer etc. are 
among those titles that were named ^ The most common titles cited 



The data provided in this report for the New York City Public 
Schools come from the 1990-1991 Schoo l Attendance Manual and 
initial OREA 1991-1992 Jose P Study data collection. 
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were Principal, Assistant Principal, Teacher, and Attendance 
Teacher. The frequency distribution of these titles are 
illustrated in Figure I~3a. In the New York city Public Schools 
the Attendance Teacher is typically charged with follow-up. 
3b. Administr ative f organizational ^ level of the follow-up. 

In most cases (44 percent of those responding to the item) 
the person responsible for follow-up is school-based. 
Combinations of administrative levels also exist when several 
persons are involved in the follow-up (see Figure I-3b) . 
Attendance Teachers in New York City are district-based and may 
have district-wide or school-based responsibilities. 

4. Procedures that are used in the follow-UD of studants with 
multiple or chronic abse nces. 

The responses to this item indicate a great deal of 
similarity in the procedures that are used. Not surprisingly, 
the frequency of the measures named decline with their severity. 
Sixty-eight percent (n«21) of the districts responding to this 
item indicated that they make telephone calls in an effort to 
return a student back to school, whereas just 35.5 percent (n-11) 
said that they refer the student to law enforcement. This decline 
can be explained by the fact that the less severe measures like 
telephontt calls and letters are often sufficient to make parents 
aware of the situation and to return the student back to school. 
It should further be mentioned that although several respondents 
just indicated home visits, student/ parent conferences, referral 
to attendance investigator, etc., it can be assumed that they 
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first make telephone calls and send letters to the home of the 
absent student, it is most likely that these procedures were not 
named because they were taken for granted. Numbers are 
illustrated in Figure 1-4. New York City Public Schools use all 
procedures listed. 

5. Services offered to stude nts with multiple/chronic absences > 

Counseling — not surprisingly — is the most frequently (66.7 
percent of those responding to this item) named service that is 
provided to the students. The second largest group of services 
offered is the modification of the student's program, a category 
which includes the answer "placement in alternative programs" 
(given in 6 of the indicated 13 responses) • As far as referrals 
to community services (33.3 percent), it is not possible to give 
a further specification on what exactly was meant by this, except 
that in four cases the school's assistance in obtaining clothing 
for the student was emphasized. All services that are 
illustrated in Figure 1-5 are provided to students in the New 
York City Public Schools. 

6a. Differences in procedures and services for sp ecial vs. 
general education atudants. 

All districts which sent back the questionnaire (n»34) also 
responded to this particular question. However, this does not 
necessarily suggest a high degree of attention devoted to the 
issue — the overwhelming majority of districts report no 
differences in procedures and services for special education 
students that are frequently eibsent, as compared to those for 
general education students with similar attendance patterns. The 
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only differences that were reported include: faster 
procedures/services, the amount of time devoted, the type of 
staff involved with each student group, and special programs and 
services provided to special education students. (None of these 
programs/services was more closely specified.) This is 
consistent with our findings for the New York city public schools 
which participated in Part 3 of this study. 
6b. Differenge? in attendance procedures anfj ff y p ^j^r.^ ^ 

PetVeen the various groups of speelal eduea^-ion 
students. 

The data show that there are virtually no differences made 
in procedures and services for special education students 
attending resource rooms, self-contained classes, or special 
schools. This is also the case for the New York City Public 
Schools. 

Afegengg ratgs for special education fi^■nd ^ nts as gomaared to 
general education s tudents. ^ 

The most frequent answer given to this itea (46.2 percent of 
responses) is that the subject has not been studied and that 
there is thus no data available. However, in three cases (ii.5 
percent) it was indicated that there are no differences in 
absence rates for the two student groups. Thirty-nine percent 
(n«10) of the respondents (including New York city Public 
Schools) indicated higher absence rates for special education 
students than for general education students (see Figure 1-6) . 
Six of the districts that indicated higher special education 
absence rates ascribed them to particular physical handicaps 
and/or more frequent illnesses. Two districts said that higher 
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absence rates were due to mental/cognitive or emotional/social 
conditions. (These results are illustrated in Figure 1-6.) 
Although only six districts provided a breakdown by school-level 
information, their data suggest that absence rates for special 
education students are only higher in secondary school. 

In the next chapter, we will present data from New York 
City's 32 community school districts (C.S.D.s) and six high 
school superintendencies on the statistical differences between 
special and general education attendance rates* Chapter 3 will 
then examine attendance practice within five of those C.S.D.s, 
and in the high schools. 
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Table I-l 



Manner in Which Districts Track Attendance 





n 


% of 
raapon- 
<l«nts* 


% Of rcsponsas 
to th« item* 

(n«33) 


Automated system 


28 


82.4 


84.8 


Mainual recording 


5 


14.7 


15.2 


""""^Ho response 


1 


2.9 





•This table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n-34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 



Table 1-2 

Number of Days After Which Attendance 
Follow-up is Initiated 





n 


% Of 

respon- 
dents' 


% Of responses 
to ths itsa' 

(n»26) 


After 1-2 days 


12 


35.3 


46.2 


After 3-4 days 


10 


29.4 


38.5 


After 5-6 days 


3 


8.8 


11.5 


After 7 or more days 


1 


2.9 


3.8 1 


No response 


9 


26.5 





•This tzU>l« reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n«34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 
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Figure 1-1 

Manner in Wliicli Attendance is Recorded 
in Scliool Districts Surveyed (n-33) 




Souro«t Salf-niport bfy r««poiidttiits to 
ORIA National AitoadaRo* Surwy 
(January 1992) 



I-ll 



Position Titles of Persons Providing 
Attendance Follow-up 







% of 
respon- 

QvXlwS 


% of fSSDOnSAS to 

thm itaa" 

(n«32) 


Principal 


10 


29.4 


31.3 


Assistant Principal 


3 


8.8 


9.4 


Teacher 


3 


8.8 


9.4 


Attendance Teacher 


3 


8.8 


9.4 


other 


21 


61.8 


65.6 


No response 


2 


5.9 




'Respondents to this i 


item had 


the option of providing 



multiple responses^ and therefore the number of responses are 
greater than the total number of questionnaires submitted. 

^his table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n»34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 

Table I-3b 



Administrative Level of Persons 
Providing Attendance Follow-up 





n 


% Of 

r«spon- 
d«nts' 


% of r«apons«s 
to th« it«m* (n-25) 


Class-based 


0 


0 


0 


School*based 


11 


32.4 


44.0 


District-based 


9 


26.5 


36.0 


Combination 


5 


14.7 


20.0 


No response 


9 


26.5 





•This table reports percentages iiTTwo^Tays?^^!) the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA; (2) the percentages are calculated 
from the number of those actually responding to this item. 
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Figure I -3a 
Title of Person Charged Witli Follow-up 
in School Districts Surveyed (n-32) 




0% 10% 20% 30% 40% 50% 60% 70% 80% 



Poreontago 

Souro«i Salf-nipori bfy rMpondcnU to 
ORIA National AitondaRO* 8urv«y (VOfi)> 
r«fl«ots RNiltlpI* (a>40) raaponaas. 
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Figure l-3b 
Administrative Level of Attendance 
Follow-up in School Districts Surveyed 

(n-25) 



Scl^oohbased 
n-11 4.4..0% 



Di3trict-b03ed 
n-Q 30.0% 




Oombi nation 
n-6 20. 0% 



Sourosi Self-rapori by rwspoiitfeiiift to 
ORIA Nr tlonfti Aitondmio* Siirwy 
(Jaouarv 1908] 
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Table T~4 



Attendance Follow-up Procedures 





b" 


% Of 

raspon- 


% of rasponsas 

to th« Ltmafi 

(n-31) 


Telephone call 


21 


61.8 


67.7 


Mail 


19 


55.9 


61.3 


Home visit 


16 


47.1 


51.6 


Stud/ parents conference 


10 


29.4 


32. 3 


Ref. to Attend. Investigator 


11 


32.4 


35.5 


Ref. to law enforcement 


11 


32.4 


35.5 


Other 


4 


11.8 


12.9 


No response 


4 


11.8 





•Respondents to this item had the option of providing 
multiple responses, and therefore the number of responses are 
greater than the total number of questionnaires submitted. 



^his table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n«>34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 
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Figure 1-4: Procedures Used in The 
Follow-up of Frequently Absent Students 
in School Districts Surveyed (n-31) 



Tolophono call 



Mail 



Home visit 



Stud/par conforanea 



Raf. to Att. invaat 



Raf. to law anf. 



Othar 




0% 10%20%30%40%50%50%70%a0% 



Souroai S«l«-r«port by rvcpondantft to 
ORIA NfttloMftl Atto«dano« Surv^ (V92)i 
raftooto imttlpl* (ii*98) r—ponm^M. 
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Table j-r 



Services Provided to Multiple/chronic 
Absentees 







% of 
raapon- 


to thm itra^ 

( n=*3 0 ) 


Counseling 


20 


58.8 


66 . 7 


Ref. to community services 


10 


29.4 


33.3 


Attend, incentive program 


2 


5.9 


6.7 


Modification of stud. prog. 


13 


38.2 


43.3 


Other 


9 


26.5 


30 


No response 


4 


11.8 





•Respondents to this item had the option of providing 
multiple responses, and therefore the niimber of responses are 
greater than the total number of questionnaires sxibmitted. 



'^his table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n«34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 



Figure 1-5: Services Offered to Students 
with Multiple/Chronic Absences in Scliool 
Districts Surveyed (n-30) 



Counaoling 



Rof. to com. aorvict 
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Differences in Procedures and Services for Special vs. General 

Education Students 





Elern. 

School 


Middle 

School 


High 
School 


No differences 


2 7 
(79.4%) 


26 
(76.5%) 


25 
(73.5%) 


Faster procedures/services 


3 

(8.8%) 


3 

(8.8%) 


3 

(8.8%) 


Other 


4 

(11.8%) 


5 

(14.7%) 


6 

(17.6%) 



Table I>6b 

Procedure and Service 
Differences Among Types of Special Education students* 





a 


% Of 

respon- 


% Of responses i 
to the itear (n»28) 


No differences 


27 


79.4 


96.4 


Differences 


1 


2.9 


3.6 


No response 


6 


17.6 





•The types of special education students include those 
attending resource rooms, self-contained classes and/or special 
schools. 



*^his table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the number of all questionnaires 
that were sent back to OREA (n-34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the number of those actually responding to 
this item. 
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Differences in Absence Rates for special vs. General 

Education Students 





n 


% o£ 
respon* 


% of rttaponsca to 
thm it«m' (n=26) 


No differences 


3 


8.8 


11.5 


Higher absence rates 
for spec. ed. students 


10 


29.4 


38.5 


Higher absence rates 
for gen. ed. students 


1 


2.9 


3.8 


Not studied 


12 


35.3 


46.2 


No response 


8 


23.5 





•This table reports percentages in two ways: First, the 
percentages are calculated from the niuaber of all questionnaire 
that were sent back to OREA (n-34) and second, the percentages 
are calculated from the nvunber of those actually respondina to 
this item. ^ c ^ 



Table i-7b 

Reasons for Higher Absence Rates Among Special Education 

Students 





n 


Higher due to physical condition 


6 


Higher due to mental/cognitive condition 


1 


Higher due to emotional/social condition 


1 1 


No response 


2 1 



Table I-7e 

Higher Absence Rates by School Level for Special Ed Students 





n 


Higher for spec. ed. students in elem. school 


0 


Higher for spec. ed. students in second, school 


6 


No response 
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CHAPTER II 
TBB STATISTICAL STDDY 



OREA conducted a study comparing the attendance rates for 
students in general education classes with those for students in 
self-contained special education classes. The purpose of this 
study was to determine if there were any differences between the 
attendance of general education and special education students. 
Further, the study examined whether there were any differential 
effects of school-level data on attendance rates and student 
performance. 

Methods and Data sources 

Using centrally-maintained data files, OREA conducted a 
series of analyses, examining attendance rates and school 
characteristic and student outcome data for each school in the 
New York City Public School System. School characteristic and 
student outcome data were obtained from the 1990 school pro- 
files. Attendance data were obtained from the Period Attendance 
Report (PAR Report) , which provides monthly data on the average 
daily attendance of students in each grade in each school. 
Using the PAR Report, OREA was able to determine the attendance 
rates for students in general education and special education 
classes in each school and community school district « 



R«aulta 

Attsndancs Rat«s 

Tabl« II-l shows the quartila distribution of averaga daily 
attendance of special education and general education students, 
by school level. For special and general education students 
within each school level, the table shows the average daily 
attendance of the schools with the poorest attendance (i.e., 
25th percentile), average attendance (50th percentile), and 
highest attendance (75th percentile) . Thus, for elementary 
schools at the 25th percentile of the elementary school atten- 
dance distribution, the average daily attendance for special 
education classes was 82.3 percent compared to 87.6 percent for 
general education classes. As the results in Table ii-i in- 
dicate, the attendance rates for special education classes are 
lower than the rates for general f^ducation classes across all 
three school levels and at all three percentile points in the 
distribution. Moreover, the disparity between special and 
general education attendance increases froa one school level to 
the next such that by middle school, the schools with the 
highest special education attendance (81.5 percent) are still 
lover than thm echoola with the worst general education atten- 
dance ( 8 3. t percent) . 

Tabl* ZZ-2 shows the average daily attendance for general 
education ar^l special education classes, by comnunity school 
district, citywide in the elementary schools, the attendance 
rate of general education students was 4.7 percentage points 
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Table II-l 

Percentaga Attendanca of General and Special Education 
Students, by School Level 



Percentile 



Elementary School 



Middle School 



High School 



Special 
Educ. 



General 
Educ. 



Special 
Educ . 



General 
Educ. 



Special 
Educ. 



General 
Educ. 



75 
50 
25 



88. 4 
85.5 
82.3 



92.0 
90.4 
87.6 



81.5 
76.6 
71.7 



89.5 
86.4 
83.8 



76.2 
71.9 
65.8 



87.2 
82.4 

77.0 
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higher than that for special education students, with a range of 
difference* from 1.8 percentage points to 7.0 percentage points. 
In every district, general education attendance was higher than 
special education aittendance. In middle schools the citywide^ 
difference was 9.8 percentage points, with a range of 4»8 
percentage pointji to 16.4 percentage points, once again, every 
district showed higher general education than special education 
attendance. 

Table II-3 compares the quartile attendance distribution, 
by district, for g^aneral education and special education classes 
for the elementary schools. Th« results show that, within 
districts, there is a strong concordance between the attendance 
in special education and general education classes. In dis- 
tricts where general education attendance is high, special 
education attendance is high. This finding is demonstrated by 
the large number of cases In which general education and special 
education attendance are observed within the same quartile. For 
the elementary schools, a total of 21 of the 32 districts were 
observed as being in the same quartile of the attendance distri- 
bution for both general education and special education. 
Similar findings were observed for the district quartile distri- 
bution of attendance for middle schools. (See Table II-4.) For 
the middle schools, 21 of the 32 school districts were found to 
have their general education and special education attendance in 
the same quartile. 
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Table II-3 

comparison of District Attendance Quartile Distributions 
for Special Education and General Education for 



special 
Education 




General 


Education 






Quartile 1 


Quartile 2 


Quartile 3 


Quartile 4 


Total 


QuartilA 1 


4 


1 


0 


0 


5 • 


Quartile 2 


4 


7 


4 


0 


15 . 


Quartile 3 


0 


1 


4 


0 


5 


Quartile 4 


0 


0 


1 


6 


7 - 


Total 


8 


9 


9 


6 


32 
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Table 11-4 

Comparison of District Attendance Quartile Distributions 
for Special Education and General Education for 

Middle Schools 



Special 
Education 




General 


Education 






Quartile i 


Quartile 2 


Quartile 3 


Quartile 4 


Total 


Quartile 1 


6 


3 


0 


0 


9 


Quartile 2 


3 


5 


2 


0 


10 


Quartile 3 


0 


1 


6 


1 


8 


Quartile 4 


0 


0 


1 


4 


5 


Toteil 


9 


9 


9 


5 


32 
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The mean (average) percentage of attendance in high 
schools, by super intendency, for special education and general 
education clasSs^s is found in Table II-5, As the results 
indicate, the difference between special education and general 
education attendance is 10.7 percentage points, with a range of 
9.5 to 18.0 percentage points. As was observed for the com* 
munity school districts, when general education attendance was 
high special education attendance was correspondingly high. 

This observation is further supported by the results in 
Table II-6, which shows the rank order and differences in rank 
order among the six super intendencies« (As high schools are 
organized into only six super intendencies, the small number of 
cases make quartile distributions an inappropriate analysis; 
hence the use of rank order statistics*) As the results in 
Table II-6 indicate, with the exception of one super intendency, 
the rank order of attendance for special education classes is 
virtually the same as the rank order for general education 
classes. These findings are consistent with those observed for 
the community school districts* 

Tables II-7, IZ*8, and IIr9 s\immarize the quartile distri- 
butions of general education and special education attendance 
rates, by ecbool, for elementary, middle, and high schools, 
respectively. Table II-7 indicates that 194 or the 451 elemen-* 
tary schools with special education classes showed special 
education attendance in the same quartile as general education 
attendance* 
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Table II-5 

Mean Percentage of Attendance for Special Education 
and General Education Students by 
High School Superintendency 



Mean Percentage of 
Attendance for: 


Superintendency 


Special 
Education 


General 
Education 


Difference 


Alternative 


56.3 


74.3 


18.0 


Manhattan 


68.1 


82.5 


14.4 


Bronx 


68.7 


78.2 


9.5 


BroLOklyn 


73.7 


83.6 


9.9 


Queens 


75.3 


85.4 


10.1 


BASIS 


69.4 


81.2 


11.8 


Total 


70.6 


81.3 


10.7 
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Table II-6 

RanJc Order of Special and General Education 
Attendance, by 
High School Superintendency 

Special General 



Superintendency 


Education 


Education 


Diffe: 


Alternative 


6 


6 


0 


Manhattan 


5 


3 


2 


Bronx 


4 


5 


1 


Brooklyn 


2 


2 


0 


Queens 


1 


1 


0 


BASIS 


3 


4 


1 
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Table II-7 

. Comparison of School Attandanca Quartila Distributions 

for Special Education and General Education for 
Elementary Schools 



Special 
Education 




General 


Education 






Quartile 1 


Quartile 2 


Quartile 3 


Quartile 4 


Total 


Quartile 1 


69 


32 


13 


2 


* 16 
25.7% 


Quartila 2 


42 


31 


25 


14 


112 
X X A 


Quartila 3 


14 


34 


34 


26 


108 
23.9 


Quartila 4 


4 


20 


31 


60 


115 
25.5 


Total 


129 


117 


103 


102 


451 




28.6 


25.9 


22.8 


22.6 


100.0 
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Table II-8 

Comparison of School Attendanca Quartile Distributions 
for Special Education and General Education for 
, Middle Schools 



Special 
Education 




General 


Education 






Quartiis 1 


yuartiia 2 


Quartlla 3 


Quartile 4 


Total 


Quartile 1 


29 


3 


3 


3 


43 
24.9% • 


Quartile 2 


I J 


19 




2 


43 
24.9 


Quartile 3 


3 


11 


21 


8 


43 
24.9 


Quartile 4 


1 


2 


12 


29 


44 

25.4 


Total 


46 


40 


45 


42 


173 




26.6 


23.1 


26.0 


24.3 


100.0 
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Table II-9 

Comparison of School Attendance Quartil^ Distributions 
for Special Education and General Education for 



■spec i.a X 

Education 




General 


Education 






Quartile 1 


Quartile 2 


Quartile 3 


Quartile 4 


Total 


Quartile 1 


18 


5 


1 


0 


24 
^ *9 • \j% 


Quartile 2 


3 


16 


8 


0 


27 
27.0 


Quartil* 3 


1 


9 


10 


4 


24 












24.0 


Quartiltt 4 


0 


0 


9 


16 


25 
25.0 


Total 


22 


30 


23 


20 


100 




22.0 


30.0 


28.0 


20.0 


100.0 
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Tabl« II-8 shows similar results for middle schools. A 
total of 98 of the 173 middle schools had general education and 
special education attendance at the same quart lie level. 

Finally, the results for the igh schools are very similar 
to those observed for both the elementary and middle schools* 
As Table II-9 shows, 60 of the 100 high schools had general 
education attendance in the same quartile as special education 
attendance. 

Table II^IO summarizes the cityvide attendance rates for 
all three levels, as veil as for citywide special education pro- 
grams. While there is a great amount of variability in the 
attendance rates, elementary schools, on the whole, have higher 
attendance rates, by prograa than do middle schools, similarly, 
the middle school programs have higher attendance rates than the 
high schools. Cityvide special education programs have atten-- 
dance in the middle range. 
Relationship to 8ohool*Level laformatioa 

Tables 11*11, 11*12, and XZ«>13 show the correlation between 
special education and general education attendance rates and 
school^level variables that were determined to be of importance 
in overall school performance for elementary, aid<11e, and high 
school r respectively* In each of the correlations calculated, 
while diffarancee in magnitude were observed, the results for 
special and general education were in same direction (i.e., 
positive or negative) . 
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Table 11-10 
Percentage Attendance in Special Education 
Programs, by School Level 



School Level 


Program 


Percent 
Attendance 


Elementary 


MISOl 


85.5 


Elementary 


MIS02 


82. 1 


Elementary 


MIS03 


86.9 


Elementary 


MIS04 


84 7 


Elementary 


MIS05 


82.5 


Elementary 


Other Special Education 
Programs 


84.0 


Middle 


MISOl 


77.6 


Middle 


MIS02 


65.5 


Middle 


MIS03 


80.7 


Middle 


MIS04 


ft 7 A 


Middla 


MIS05 


84.0 


Middl« 


Other Special Education 
ProcrrAms 


/ 7 « V 


Middla 


All S X E Piroflifams 


/ « • O 


Citywide 
Proarams 


Other Special Education 
Procirams 




Citywide 
Programs 


All SIE Programs 


75.7 


High Schools 


MISOl 


72.0 


High Schools 


MIS02 


59.0 


High Schools 


Other Special Education 
Programs 


60.3 
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Tabid 11-11 
Relationship Between Attendance 

and Key School Variables for 
Elementary Schools 





Special 


Genaral 




Variables 


Education 


Education 


SE - GE 


Mobility 


-0.33 


-0.63 


-0.12 


Vemp. Housing 


-0.10 


-0.33 


-0.14 


% Utilization 


0.16 


0.18 


-0.07 


\ Frea Lunch 


-0.40 


-0.56 


0.01 


% LEP (SE) 


-0.02 


-0.07 


-0.04 


% LEP (GE) 


-0.12 


-0.14 


0.02 


Teachftr Exp. 


0.43 


0.52 


-0.07 


% TPD 


-0.45 


-0.59 


0.05 


Taachar Absanca 


-0.19 


-0.30 


0.01 


Raading Ach. (GE) 


0.42 


0.67 


0.05 


Raading Ach. (S£) 


0.02 


0.10 


0.01 


Total SE Raglstar 


-0.27 


-0.21 


-0.03 


% LEP in Bil. (GE) 


-0.25 


-0.39 


0.01 


Math Ach. (SE) 


0.18 


0.08 


-0.05 


Math Ach. (GE) 


0.48 


0.71 


0.03 
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Table 11-12 
Relationship Between Attendance 
and Key School variables for 
Middle Schools 



Variables 


Special 


General 




Educat ion 


l^WA UwCE w X w 1 1 




Mobility 


-0. 48 






T^mDorarv Housincr 




ft 


OA 


V W ^ JL X JL «tf CI W X w4 t 


0 12 




u • uo 


% Piraa LiUncK 


-0 . 35 






% LEP ^SE^ 


-0. 12 


-0 1*^ 




% LEP fGEl 


-0. 15 


-0 . 11 


0 HQ 


Teacher E^OAiridnca 


0 . 42 


0 . 39 


-0 2 1 

V • A X 




-0.41 


-0.43 


w . X w 




-0 . OS 


w • XO 




Reading Ach* (GE) 


0.49 


0.75 


0.02 


Reading Ach. (SE) 


0.18 


0.20 


0.01 


Total SE Register 


-0. 32 


-0.31 


0.12 


% LEP in Bilingual (GE) 


-0.26 


-0.42 


-0.04 


Math Ach. (SE) 


0.21 


0.29 


0.01 


Math Ach. (GE) 


0.52 


0.78 


0.00 
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Table 11-13 
Relationship Between Attendance 

and Key School Variables for 
. High Schools 



Variables 


Special 
Education 


General 
Education 


SE - GE 




MA 




HA 


i emporary nwusxn^ 


















-0. 27 


0* 33 


0 . 00 




-0. 35 


*-0. 24 


0 .22 






0 . 03 


0.1ft 


Teacher Experience 


0.39 


0.36 


0.01 


% TPD 


-0.33 


-0.34 


-0.10 


Teacher Absence 


-0.16 


0.01 


0.01 


Reading Ach. (GE) 


0.61 


0.65 


0.04 


Reading Ach. (SE) 


0.26 


0.25 


-0.09 


Total SE Register 


-0.23 


-0.17 


0.12 
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For example, in Table 11-11/ the correlation between 
mobility in elementary schools and special education attendance 
is -.33; the correlation between mobility in elementary schools 
and general education is -.63. These findings indicate that 
while the strength of the relationship may vary slightly, the 
direction of the relationship is the same for both populations 
(i.e., the higher the mobility within the school, the lower the 
attendance rate, for both special education and general educa- 
tion) • This finding indicates that while there may be a rela«* 
tionship between a particular variable and attendance, the 
relationship is the same regardless of whether one is analyzing 
general education or special education attendance* Similar 
results were observed for the other variables in Table 11-11, 
yielding interpretations similar to that cited above. 

In addition, correlations were calculated between the 
school variables and the difference between the general educa- 
tion and special education attendance rates. As the results in 
Table 11-11 show, the correlations were all very close to zero, 
indicating the absence of a relationship between the difference 
in attendance and a particular school variable. 

Table IZ-12 presents the correlations between school 
variables and special education and general education attendance 
in the middle schools. These bindings show the same results as 
those observed for the elementary schools (see above) . Further, 
the correlations between the variables and the difference in 
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general education and special education attendance are all 
approximately zero, indicating no relationship. 

Table 11-13. presents the correlations between school 
variables and special education and general education attendance 
in the high schools. A number of variables used in the analyses 
for the elementary and middle schools are not included in the 
high school analysis because the variables are not applicable to 
the high school level (••g.# mathematics achievement for general 
education and special education) • Overall, the results for high 
schools are very similar to those observed for the elementary 
and middle schools. However, the percent of students receiving 
free lunch deviates from the previously observed patterns, 
primarily because of ths problems of collecting the free lunch 
forms in the high schools. Nevertheless, the correlation 
between the percent of students receiving free lunch and the 
difference in the attendance is zero, indicating no relations- 
ship. 

Overall, these findings further indicate that while there 
is a difference between special education and general education 
attendance, the rates are not differentially affected by school** 
level variables such as student mobility, percent of LEP 
students^ tsecher absences, etc. 
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Conclusions 



The results of this study indicate the following: 



• There are differences between the attendance rates of 
special education and general education students and these 
differences vary among schools and among districts. 
Overall, attendance rates for special education classes are 
lower than for general education classes at the elementary, 
middle, and high school levels. 

• The difference between the two groups increases between 
elementary and middle school and high school. In the 
elementary schools, citywide, the difference between gener-* 
al education and special education attendance is 4.7 per* 
centage points; in high school, it is 10.7 percentage 
points. In the middle schools, the difference, citywide, 
is 9.8 percentage points. In all districts, at all levels, 
attendance is higher for general education than for special 
education. 

• The attendance rates for general education and special 
education students vary together, indicating that schools 
with high general education attendance rates also have high 
special attundance rates. 

The differences in attendance rates for general education 
and special education students are not differentially 
' affected by school-level variables. While these variables 
do influence student attendance there is no discernible 
difference in their effect. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE FIELD STUDY 

BXGKGROUMD 

Chapter I compared attendance policy in various school 
districts throughout the United States, and the degree to which 
specific attention is paid to the special education population. 
New York City's policies and procedures compare favorably with 
other school districts in the nation, and New York makes a 
greater effort to track special needs students than do most other 
school districts. However, as shown in Chapter II, general 
education students have a higher rate of attendance than special 
education students. In order to shed light on this discrepancy, 
OREA was asked to conduct a field study focusing on students in 
both groups who are truanting or are at risk of becoming truants. 
The OREA researchers specifically looked for differences and 
similarities in the attendance investigation process across 
schools with varying levels of absenteeism. Research staff also 
conducted interviews designed to obtain information aUsout overall 
attendance practice, in the hope of finding a niuaber of schools 
or districts with practices which may be helpful to other schools 
or districts within the system. 

The field work described herein was conducted during a year 
in which the New York City ptiblic schools experienced severe 
financial constraints due to the slashing of nearly $500 million 
dollars from the school system's annual budget. The resultant 
decrease in academic and support services was apparent to OREA 
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researchers as evidenced by the decrease in the number of 
attendance teachers in some of the study districts. 

While the attendance follow-up procedure involves many 
stages, usually beginning with a phone call or post card home 
after a few days of unexplained absence, the Form 407 is a 
document recording an attendance investigation by the Attendance 
Teacher. In practice, the attendance investigation is usually 
requested by school-based personnel at the C.S.D. -level, while 
most high schools generate Form 407s by computer after a student 
has been absent a specified number of days (usually ten) . it 
must be eaphasised that 407s doouaeat only on* portion of tbe 
attendance follow-up process. (See Appendix I for a summary of 
the circxuastances under which a Form 407 is to be generated.) 

The field portion of this study focuses on actual attendance 
practice under the circumstances just described above. Both 
confusion over regulations, and the lack of adequate attendance 
staffing for all students create difficulties in meeting these 
regulations in a timely fashion. However, it will be shown that 
some districts have devised creative solutions such as the 
deployment of paraprofessionals for meeting attendance needs. In 
addition, special education students appear to receive more 
attention to their absence patterns simply through the smaller 
ratio of staff to students, and greater consciousness of the 
multiple needs of the youngsters. This chapter consists of two 
sections: the first presents our study of attendance practice in 
the community school districts, while the second presents our 
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findings in the high schools. 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL D ISTRICT RESEARCH AC TIVITIES 

Mathcdoloav 

OREA conducted research activities in five districts with 
long-term experience in the A.T.S. (Automate the Schools) system, 
A.T.S. provided information on the proportion of students with 
ten or more absences for each school in those districts. We used 
this information to predict the need for 407 absence 
investigation in the schools themselves/ While the need to use 
districts which were experienced with A.T.S. constrained our 
sample^ we were still able to obtain information from districts 
which represent the diversity of New York City's public schools. 

Discrepancies exist between the attendance experience of 
general and special education students. In addition, schools 
with positive experience with one group does not always predict 
positive experience with the other. Furthermore, as this report 
will continue to demonstrate, trends are not consistent within 
districts. Therefore, it was imperative that we conduct a 
qualitative study to shed light on the relative practices in the 
schools and districts. In order to do this, OREA staff chose 
five elementary schools and two middle schools in each district 
where we expected there would be varying levels of need for 407 
absence investigations (Table III-l) . OREA also included schools 
with varying proportions of special education and LEP students in 

^Because a 407 investigation is only generated for students with 
extensive unexplained absences, OREA could only predict the need 
for an investigation. 
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their populations. 

OREA research revolved around four activities: 

Tnterviewina districi ^^level personnel 

Interviews were conducted with the following personnel 
in each study district: 

• Superintendent or designee - for an overview of 
attendance policy and the district's attendance needs. 

• District Attendance Coordinator - for details of 
attendance procedures in the district. 

• District Administrator of Special Education (DASE) - 
regarding the implementation of attendance policy for 
special education students. 

• Bilingual Coordinator - for input regarding the 
attendance needs of LEP students. 

Interviewing school- level personnel 

Within each study school, OREA researchers conducted 

interviews with the following personnel: the principal or a 

designee, the attendance coordinator, the person charged with 

carrying out the investigation of absences, two special education 

and two general education teachers, and one or two parents and 

students . 

An examination of 1990-1991 Form 4Q73 

OREA researchers attempted to obtain a representative 
sample of Form 407s from each study school. The researcher 
assigned to each school asked to see the 1990-1991 consecutive 
register. From the register, the researcher chose every special 
education case and every third general education case for review. 
In the situations where no consecutive register could be 
obtained, the researcher went directly to the files of 407s and 
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chose every special education 4 07 and every third general 
education 407. After obtaining the sample, the researcher coded 
information from the 4 07 onto a data retrieval form. 

Review of attendance plans 

When entering a school or district, the OREA researcher 
requested the attendance plan for either 1990-91 or 1991-S2. 
This activity yielded the poorest results. 
Presentation of Findings 

Digtrict^level Intervlewtt 

Districts will herein be referred to as 0, and F 

(these letters were chosen at random) • OREA researchers 
interviewed one District Superintendent, two Deputy 
Superintendents, an Acting Superintendent, and one Director of 
Pupil Personnel Services* Table III'*2 summarizes key responses 
by district. Four of the five districts have an attendance 
committee or a pupil personnel committee which deals with 
attendance issues. Three of the five districts conduct 
attendance-related staff development at the school or district 
level. The interviewee who provides the most staff development 
herself, feels that attendance is best integrated with other 
issues since it is usually considered to be too dull a topic for 
school personnel at large. The two districts which do not 
conduct attendance-related staff development have relatively high 
attendance rates and very low attendance staffing. In general, 
the superintendents or their representative^ favor integration of 
services across student populations with some difference in the 
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thrust of investigation and services according to age or grade. 

Overall, the district staff felt that they lacked adequate 
resources to address attendance, as well as other issues, 
organization of the attendance services themselves is under the 
purview of the attendance coordinator and varied greatly by 
district. For instance. District C has only one attendance 
teacher, the attendance coordinator himself, while District D 
employs three full-time attendance teachers (in addition to the 
attendance coordinator) and a family assistant for each school. 
While it is true that the attendance rates for these districts 
differ by approximately 6 percent at the elementary school level 
and 7 percent at the middle school level, with District C having 
the higher rates of attendance, our study does show that those 
students who do need the services are less likely to receive them 
in any organized fashion in District C. District E assigns one 
of its two part-tiae attendance teachers to the special education 
population, while all the other districts integrate their 
resources. Table III-3 summarizes key findings for the 
interviews of community school district attendance coordinators. 

Bilingual issues are addressed through the DASE, a special 
education professional. Interviews with the bilingual 
coordinetor were not fruitful in the context of the overall 
study. The DASEa (District Administrator for Special Education) 
themselves were more preoccupied with the needs of the special 
education population as a whole, than with a particular 
subpopulation, although all attempted to meet the needs of LEP 
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students through the appropriate guidelines, it was considered 
prefv^rable to meet a student *s linguistic needs within the 
district and as close to home as possible, since travel could 
negatively affect a student's attendance. In fact, four of the 
five DASEs considered transportation to be a factor which affects 
the attendance of all special education students. This was 
supported in our school-level interviews. 

Three of the five DASEs stated that they provide formal 
input into attendance policy or planning (see Tzible III-4 for a 
summary of DASEs attendance involvement) . In Districts D and E 
where the DASEs do not have a formal attendemce role, there is 
still some cros8**fertilization between the two areas of concern. 
In District D, the DASE was a school attendance coordinator in 
the recent past, and in District E, the Director of Pupil 
Personnel Services has been an advocate for the special education 
population for many years. Thus, the districts' special 
education population continues to be represented at the district 
level. 

The DASE's primary concern is the general quality of special 
education services. If this quality is high, attendance should 
be better than if it is not. District B mentioned a lack of 
well-trained teachers and clinical services for the MIS II 
population, pointing out that **attendance is abysmal** for this 
program service category. All five DASEs agreed that decreasing 
attendance might signal that a child requires a re-evaluation. 
Usually, though, a problem as serious as a child not being placed 
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appropriately will show up in more ways than attendance. As one 
respondent noted, requesting a re-evaluation because a student is 
not attending "doesn't really solve the problem" and other causes 
of non-attendance need to be investigated as well. 

Interviewees often cited social issues which impinge upon 
the student's ability to attend school. One deputy superintendent 
(District 0) pointed out that students prefer school to other 
environments. The attendance coordinator in tliat district places 
a lot of attention on reaching parents. This is suppoxrted by the 
DASE who finds thac special education is "more on top of the 
[attendance] situation probably because of smaller numbers ... 
whoever is available and identifies the problem, begins home 
contact.** The fact that special education is closer to the 
individual student was a general point of view; however, the 
manner in which this is actualized varied somewhat across 
districts, as well as within schools. 

In sma, each of the five study districts exhibited very 
different styles of organization which were generally reflected 
in the other levels of research. All districts lacked sufficient 
attendance staff for both general and special education students. 

However, District C, with only one attendance professional, 
displayed no evidence of a cohesive attendance program. This may 
be due to a perceived lack of need. For example, at the 
elementary level. District C meets the Chancellor's mandate of 90 
percent attendance for both special^ education and general 
education students. Yet^ there is a divergence in attendance 
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rates at the middle school level, where special education student 
attendance decreases more than six percentage points, barely 
meeting the middle school mandate of 85 percent attendance. At 
the same time, general education attendance decreases by less 
than one percentage point, remaining well above the Chancellor's 
mandate for middle schools. 

The two districts with the lowest rates in the study were 
Districts B and with neither district reaching the 
Chancellor's mandate of 90 percent attendance for either general 
education or special education elementary school students. At 
the middle school level, special education attendance declines by 
13 percent in District and nine percent in District D, while 
general education attendance decreases by nearly five percent in 
both of these districts. District D had, by far, the most 
cohesive program of the entire study through its reliance on 
paraprofessionals. The district also demonstrated a general 
attendance consciousness as evidenced by the large board which 
displays attendance rates for each school as one walks into the 
district office. However, as the case studies in Appendix F and 
Appendix G show, the dis juncture between elementary schools and 
middle schools is a very difficult problem. 

SohoQl^lsvsl Interviews 

Attendance-consciousness is partially reflected in the 
building principal's knowledge of and concern with attendance 
issues. A large number of study schools ware headed by new or 
acting principals as a result of this yearns early retirement 
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program; i.e., eleven, or 31 percent of our sample, had less than 
one year of experience in this position. Thus, principals were 
not an especially good source of infoinnation concerning practice 
in the 1990-91 school year. With regard to present policy and 
procedures, most were concerned with daily routines. While ten 
of the 3 5 respondents said that their school does target a 
special population for intervention, only one mentioned special 
education. The other populations were those^ which had past 
attendance problems or were considered to be at risk of such 
behavior. In two cases, additional services were targeted to 
students in temporary housing. Six schools are presently 
A.I.D.P. schools, while nine had been in the past five years. 
Although principals and other staff expressed dismay at losing 
A.I.D.P. programs once attendance rates increase, only one 
principal reported an actual decrease in attendance after 
A.I.D.P. ended. 

Only one principal said that "there is no need to" ever 
become personally involved with a 407 investigation. The others 
stated that they would become involved when hearing of a problem 
from others, in cases of excessive or patterned absence, when 
there is a history of truancy, or to add "muscle" in the case of 
a non-compliant parent. Among the problems which principals see 
special education students struggling with are: bussing; greater 
family, health, socio->emotional and behavior problems; lack of 
motivation; and the learning and cognitive deficits which 
probably originally necessitated the special education placement. 
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However, a small minority of principals stated that bussing helps 
special education students attend school, as does the specialized 
attention which they receive once there (they "like to be in 
school") . 

In theory, the attendance coordinator is the person to whom 
the principal delegates supervision of attendance issues. The 
role and function of the attendance coordinator varied both 
across and within districts. In some schools, administration 
exhibited confusion over the role of the attendance coordinator - 
- a pedagogue with clear administrative and liaison duties (as 
mandated) vs. a school aide. Other schools exhibited creative 
solutions to freeing up time for a pedagogue to address 
attendance issues. One middle school in District B assigns a gym 
teacher to this function (see Case Study, Appendix G) « District 
D assigns the special education site supervisor to the position 
of school-wide attendance coordinator in some of its schools. 

Usually, the attendance coordinator is a guidance counselor 
or assistant principal who spends several hours per week on 
attendance issues, delegating the bulk of clerical work to school 
or attendance aides. On the other hand, seven schools did not 
have a pedagogue in place as the school attendance coordinator, 
but assigned this task to a school aide or secretaxry. Otherwise, 
the role of the paraprofessional is generally limited to handling 
postcards, or screening attendance print-outs. In general, the 
school aide or pupil accounting secretary makes phone calls or 
sends post cards within two to five days of absence. 
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In practice^ OREA researchers discovered that overlap exists 
in the roles of attendance coordinator^ attendance 
paraprofessional^ and the district level attendance teacher. One 
division in the way practice is actually carried out is between 
schools which rely solely on district-level staff for attendance 
investigations and those which begin this procerus with school- 
level personnel. District E is the only district in the OREA 
sample that assigns an attendance teacher (part-tine) to the 
special education population « Table III-5 summarizes the 
responses of district attendance teachers who were interviewed as 
the attendance field investigators for their schools. 

An elementary school^ B-4r illustrates some of the problems 
which occur when there is inadequate staffing for dealing with 
attendance issues r even where interviewees voiced commitment and 
concern in this area. Here the school aide functions as the 
attendance coordinator, while the district attendance teacher 
spends about one day on site. The attendance teacher reports a 
good informal rapport with guidance and the principal , but 
considers her caseload to be overwhelming: **You can't give me 
1,300 kids and ten other schools and [other duties]. Attendance 
should have a higher priority.** 

Another District B study school utilizes the services of a 
school neighborhood worker who is affiliated with the A.I.D.P. 
program. However, only District D, has an active 
paraprofessional presence committed to the attendance program 
under the supervision of the district attendance office. OREA 
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therefore found that personnel involved with the attendance 
investigation process on the school level hold a variety of 
titles: family assistant or associate, school neighborhood 
worker, attendance aide or school aide, guidance counselor, 
A.I.D.P. workers, or specialized personnel such as a health 
coordinator, or the special education crisis intervention 
teacher. OREA researchers interviewed 22 such persons finding 
that their responsibilities are as diverse as their backgrounds. 
Ten of the respondents do carry out some portion of the 
attendance investigation (including home visits — but not 
necessarily on a regular basis) while 12 were limited to clerical 
tasks. With anywhere from less than one year*s experience to 
more than 30 years, the school ^based attendance investigator may 
spend from less than five hours (n«6) to more than 35 hours (n»3) 
on attendance-related issues. An additional concern voiced by 
interviewees across categories was safety, but only one family 
assistant stated that she had actually decreased her schedule of 
home visits because of street violence. 

Table 111*6 summarizes responses concerning the auaount of 
time which elapses before the attendance investigation is 
initiated under a variety of circxmstances. While about three- 
quarters of respondents stated that 407 investigations for 
unexplained zd^sences begin by the tenth day, another 15 percent 
of the respondents stated that the 407 investigation is not begun 
until the 15th day or later. This discrepancy can be partially 
explained by the use of paraprofessionals in some districts who 
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attempt to bring the family into the school for a conference with 
guidance staff. A 407 referral is not made until the school 
staff are able to determine if the family has responded to the 
school-level interventions. (See page 21 for a further 
discussion of the Chancellor's Regulations concerning the Form 
407.) 

Although attendance rates, as shown in Chapter II, clearly 
demonstrate that special education students have poorer 
attendance than general education students, the consensus among 
interviewees was that these students receive more services than 
other youngsters.* Within the school building, the special 
education program is under the purview of the special education 
site supervisor. Therefore, it was hoped that OREA interviews 
with site supervisors and homeroom teachers would shed light on 
this contradiction between attention and outcome. 

OREA researchers interviewed 26 special education site 
supervisors. The discrepancy between the number of study schools 
and the number of respondents in this category is explained by 
the fact that site supervisors are generally responsible for more 
than one school. According to the respondents, special education 
is often represented on committees which deal with attendance 
issues (n»16) , but their input may be limited to general 
advisement. Just as school-level interviewees rarely mention 
special practices for groups of students, there is little 

*This includes both services mandated as a part of the I.E. P. 
(Individual Educational Plan) , and earlier absence intervention 
prior to 407 investigation. 
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variation within the special education population. Exceptions 
include one respondent who states that additional attention is 
paid to the LEP students, and two who state that policy varies 
somewhat by program/service category (including additional 
service for the MIS II population) . 

Furthermore, special education site supervisors 
ovei^whelmingly feel that attendance services for special 
education students should be integrated with general education 
students. Of the two respondents who favor specialized services, 
one mentioned the overall size of the site, and the other 
expressed concern for the needs of low- incidence populations 
within special education, such as the MIS V student. The 22 
supervisors who favor integrating services feel that it would 
improve self -esteem, and prepare students for the mainstream. In 
addition, some said the system works well as it is, that the two 
populations are really similar, that parents and students prefer 
this system, and that specialization would lead to neglect. 

Special education site supervisors appear to be actively 
involved with both general and special education school staff. 
This can be crucial for attendance service delivery. As the 
special education attendance teacher in District E shared, he is 
able to do his job more effectively in the study school where he 
has good rapport with the special education site supervisor. 
Table III-7 summarizes key responses concerning special education 
involvement in the 2U3sence investigation. In general, special 
education concerns parallel those for the mainstream. The 
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presence of additional staff sometimes increases the likelihood 
of faster intervention, but not necessarily an actual 407 
investigation. In fact, it may be preferable to handle 
situations on the school level as much as possible. Once such a 
referral is made, the timeliness of intervention appears to be 
similar in the two populations. 

OREA researchers intexrviewed 131 teachers: 67 general 
education and 61 special education homeroom teachers, with three 
teachers who have a combination of duties including resource room 
instruction. Data from the interviews with the 128 homeroom 
teachers show that they varied greatly in their knowledge of 
attendance issues and policies. Representation on attendance 
committees was very rare. Generally speaking, teachers 
considered their duties to include monitoring daily attendance 
and notifying "the office" of any problem. Many teachers feel 
that they have lost some control over attendance monitoring with 
the institution of A.T.S., and some continue to use roll books in 
addition to tlie A.T.S*. bubble sheets. Special education teachers 
are more likely to initiate home contact with families of absent 
students, than general education teachers, and on rare occasions 
to conduct home visits themselves. 

When asked about their daily attendance duties, both 
categories of teachers were evenly divided when it came to 
monitoring daily attendance and making referrals to attendance 
personnel, but 26 special education teachers stated that these 
duties include home contact and two make home visits. Fifteen 
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general education teachers state that they make home contact and 
no general education teachers stated that they initiate home 
visits for attendance reasons. Additional or specific attendance 
duties for teachers of self-contained classrooms include: 
filling out special attendance forms (n=6) , monitoring students 
more closely (n»10) , referral and discussion with special 
education staff {n*9) , more home contact (n»9) , and dealing with 
transportation issues (n-2)« 

The "three most common causes of absence" other than illness 
listed by all teachers are: parents simply keep the child home 
(n=97), truancy (n=»48), and school transfer (n«31) . Analysis of 
qualitative responses showed that the observations of special 
education and general education teachers were not markedly 
different, with the exception of transportation: eight special 
education teachers find this to be a cause of eibsence as opposed 
to one general education teacher. Thirty-two special education 
teachers discussed the impact of illness on their students as 
compared with 27 general education teachers, five special 
education teachers mentioned that parents keep their children out 
of school to babysit for siblings, while six general education 
teachers mentioned this cause of absence. 

A subset of special education teachers (n»8) voiced the 
opinion that their pupils are more vulnerable to absence due to 
illness than other children. These include teachers of children 
in MIS III (basic communication needs) , MIS IV (early childhood) , 
and MIS V (functional academic/life skills) classes. This is 
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partly due to the underlying nature of some of the students' 
handicaps; e.g., Down's syndrome. In addition, children who 
receive multiple evaluations or services outside of school, or 
who must visit clinics because of health problems, lose school 
time because such appointments are often made during the school 
day. 

When OREA researchers entered a study school, they selected 
a sample of students who had received 407 investigations in the 
previous year. Using this sample, the researcher attempted to 
match a case with a teacher in order to learn more about the 
teacher's involvement in this process. Alternatively, the 
researcher elicited information concerning a current 407 
attendance investigation. Table III-8 stosmarizes the responses 
of the 59 teachers who were ablm to answer a series of questions 
concerning their involvement in an attendance investigation 
during the 1990-1991 or 1991-1992 school years. 

Discussion of School-level Interviews 

Several special education teachers and site supervisors 
cited incidents of children receiving erratic bus service. One 
teacher in District E considers transportation problems to be a 
number one cause of absence in her class. Aside from absence due 
to a student simply not being picked up as scheduled, bussing can 
affect attendance when students are required to travel long 
distances from their homes. This includes a situation where 
special education students are bussed from poor, non-white 
neighborhoods into an otherwise wealthier white school (District 
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F) . Thus, special education students are nearly the only non- 
white students attending the school, since no other students are 
bussed in. Furthermore, students living a long distance from the 
school are less likely to receive home visits when they are 
absent: a school in District B arranged an inter-district 
transfer for one such student. 

Special education personnel feel that they are unfairly 
penalized for the greater likelihood of special education 
students to be involved in transfers among schools or even 
districts than general education students* The sending school is 
penalized for each day that the student is not in attendance at 
the receiving school, but various administrative problems 
(including transportation requests) can delay a smooth transfer* 

All sources of data reveal that both special education and 

general education children cope with a variety of social 

problems, including responsibilities at home, or negligent 

parents. Both parent and student interviews showed that this was 

an area of concern* One parent said: "Most of the students hate 

to stay away from, school ... their parents don't get up on time 

to send them.^ A nine-*year old child (in general education) in 

» 

District C said that she would like someone to come to her home 
when she's absent so she could come to school more often instead 
of babysitting. (Parent and student characteristics are 
summarized in Tables III-9 and III-IO.) 

Throughout the study, we have seen contradictory attitudes 
toward the degree to which special education students are 
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vulnerable to social ills and the effect which this has on their 
attendance. It is very difficult to control for other sources of 
bias in the attitudes presented concerning the greater 
vulnerability of special education students to social factors, in 
comparison to other students. The attitude of general education 
and administrative personnel will affect special education 
students and their parents in their desire to attend school. If 
administration characterizes the special education youngster as 
"ridden with social evils,** the student will be motivated very 
differently from a special education student attending a more 
supportive environment. 

In sum, schools both across and within districts were 
variable in attendance rates, consciousness, and delivery of 
service. Unless a school was involved with A.I.D.P., there was a 
shortage of services—mainly phone calls, letters, and incentives 
or awards. Much depends on the conscientiousness of individual 
teachers . 

The 407 Reviev 

vniile the 407 shed some further light both on 
attendance process, and on the social issues previously 
discussed, it must be stated from the outset that the 407 only 
roughly reflects attendance consciousness in a school. The 407 
is mainly a record of the basics of the attendance investigation, 
and not a detailed accounting of the process of attendance 
service. The form may be generated at the school-level, but the 
investigation itself is a district-level task. 
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Chancellor's Regulation A-'210 states that a "Form 407 must 

be completed after school efforts" (emphasis theirs) issued when 

a student is absent without excuse for ten days, in addition, 

regulations require that 407s be issued for known truants^ no 

shows, transfers, non-returning suspensions, students without 

immunizations, and long-term absentees (L.T.A.s) after varying 

lengths of time. The only difference between special education 

and general education regulations as of 1990-1991 were for:* 

Students who fail to report to a new site within five 
days of authorization. 

Chronic truants over the age of 17, a situation which 
generally did not appl y to the C.S.D. portion of the 
study . 

(See Appendix I for a summary of the circumstances under which a 
Form 407 is to be generated.) 

There does appear to be some correlation between lack of 
records and lack of service. In District C, OREA researchers, in 
four of seven instances, could not find any evidence of 1990-91 
407s. In one case, a researcher was able to glean enough 
information from the consecutive register to obtain a sample of 
students who had roceived 407 investigations. While this 
district has the highest overall attendance rate in our study, an 
intermediate school proved to have the greatest niimber of 407 
requests for any school in any district. However, the 
attendance teacher's portion of the 407 was not filled in and 



Source: Principal's Guide to Attendance and Pupil 
Accounting Procedures", p. 29^ Fall 1990. 
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therefore that information could not be included in our study, 

One school in District E and one in District F had no 407s 
from last year, because it was claimed that none were needed. 
Researchers in District F also found that the 407s for two other 
schools were simply "not locatable." It should be pointed out 
that both of these districts have undergone some administrative 
restructuring in the past year. 

Tables III-ll through III-17 summarize OREA's analysis of 
C.S.D. -level Form 407s. 407 investigations may begin anywhere 
from the first day that a known truant is absent to thirty days 
for a "September no-show" who is not investigated until the 
attendance teacher "clears the register." District D, with its 
reliance on paraprofessionals actually writes 407s fairly late 
since the family assistant makes the first home visit around the 
10th day (sometimes sooner) , attempts a resolution through the 
school, and then calls in the district if there is no such 
re?5olution. However, this may result in students actually 
receiving more services than in districts where a school aide 
writes up a 407, then sends it over to the district, and waits 
for the attendance teacher to completing the investigation. 

Overall r the proportion of special education students who 
receive 407 investigations reflect the proportion of special 
education students in a school. In addition, referring to 
Appendix D there is a strong relationship between poor special 
education attendance ^ and a greater number of 4078 generated for 
special education students than for general education students. 
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By and large, the greater the disparity between special and 
general education attendance, the greater the factor by which 
special education students are represented in the total 407 
sample, reaching more than five times the rate of general 
education referrals among the elementary schools. This was true 
across districts. Four elementary schools did not meet this 
pattern: one (E5) of which shows evidence of a possibly serious 
lack of special education follow-up. On the other hand, special 
education students in B3, Dl and D2 had higher rates of 
attendance than their general education counterparts. In these 
schools, understandatbly, no special education 407s were written 
in 1990-91. 

The middle schools are interesting in that they portray more 
extreme data. The rate by which 4078 are generated for special 
education youngsters can be cjuite high: e.g., 45.5 percent of 
register in C12, 20 percent of the register in E12, or at a 
factor of as much as 20 times the rate for general education 
students. On the other hand, four of the ten (as opposed to four 
out of 25 for elementary schools) generated 4078 at a lower rate 
for special education students, even where the special education 
attendance rates are 0.8 to 7.4 percent lower than for general 
education students. 

Anecdotal comments on the 4078 revealed additional findings 

in the following areas: 

Family composition Interviews conducted with a wide 
variety of relativas showed that students may be 
changing residences when under tlie care of different 
adults. 
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Use of child welfare or legal authorities - Information 
on the 4 07 supports interview findings which show that 
attendance teachers have a great deal of involvement 
with child welfare authorities, family court, and to 
some degree, criminal justice personnel • 

Creativity of the attendance teacher - Attendance 
teachers do attempt to contact multiple persons, such 
as building and real estate workers, friends, 
neighbors, or storekeepers, in order to track down the 
whereabouts of a youngster. 

• Social issues are mentioned, including, once again, 
young children staying home to deal with family 
responsibilities. (This was one reason for 
investigators* involvement with child welfare 
authorities over educational neglect.) Also, travel to 
the country of origin for extended vacations is noted. 

No 407s stated that a student was absent b€ clause of bussing 
issues. This may be due to the fact that bussing does not 
actually result in extensive days of absence, or that when 
bussing delays are known to be the reason for the absence, a 407 
is not generated. 

On the other hand, both interview and 407 data reveal that 
many investigated students are absent legally. Although, we have 
not systematically investigated the degree to which poor health 
services, or inadequate access to medical and social services 
impinge upon a student's return to school, these cases may drain 
time from the investigation of truants. For example, we reviewed 
a repeat 407 for a student with leukemia. It w^s -r^pparent that 
two different attendance teachers visited that youngster's home, 
and that the second one had no record of the results of the first 
iTivestigationc This would seem to be an inefficient deployment 
of limitad staff. Th«r« was no avidenca that th« district 
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attempted to contact the child medical provider in order to 
help the child to receive appropriate instruction at home, in the 
hospital, or to support the child back in school. 

In sum, the 407 investigation, while considered important, 
is not utilized optimally. There is an overall lack of 
integration between the school and the district, and between the 
classroom teacher and attendance staff. This is partially 
alleviated for the special education student through the presence 
of the special education site supervisor who provides liaison 
with attendance staff; as well as, the greater likelihood of 
personal intervention by the teacher. 

The Attendance Plan 

OR£A requested attendance plans for each study school 

or district for 1990«-91, and if these were not obta^inable at the 

school or district-level, for 1991-92. 

District B focuses on decreasing '^unnncessary work** for 
the Jittendance Teachers by increasing the number and 
role of Family Assistants/Jtinior Neighborhood Workers 
in most schools. These paraprofessionals are to 
receive training through a university*! inkage. 
A.I.O.P. and the C.B.O.s are included in the district 
attendance committee. Each school is required to have 
an attendance committee and a designated attendance 
coordinator. 

District C mentions training and targets its scarce 
services to all students. Its district-wide committee 
on attendance was in formation at the time the plan was 
written . 

District D has a mere comprehensive plan which also 
mentions staff development and states that special 
education may **periodiccklly involve extra services to 
meet their varied needs.** There is a district social 
worker to help with the re-entry of chronic absentees 
and clearly defined roles for both school and district 
level attendance personnel. 
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District E requires that the school Attendance 
Coordinator be an assistant principal or teacher; 
however^ this was one of the districts where school 
aides were discovered to be fulfilling this role in 
some of the study schools. Training is to be held four 
times a year and an interviewee did describe a rather 
extensive training schedule which includes related 
issues (e«g.^ identifying abuse and neglect). 

District F regularly distributes attendance percentages 
generated from A.T.S. to supervisors and attendance 
personnel for analysis and planning of attendance 
policy in district schools. 

School-level plans, in the cases where they existed^ were by 
and large incomplete. District B did not submit any plans to 
OREA^ district C submitted three plans ^ district D submitted five 
plans ^ district £ submitted four plans ^ and district F submitted 
one current plan. Plans focused on the following areas: recent 
attendance statistics^ A.T.S. procedures^ and the formation of an 
attendance committee. Only two schools^ an elementary school and 
a middle school^ both in District showed a comprehensive 
understanding of preventive services. The researcher for the 
elementary school did find this to be a concerned environment 
with a "hands-on** principal; the middle school had a less 
congenial atmosphere. 
Conclusion to C.B.D. Level Pindinae 

Serious problems do exist in the delivery of attendance 
services in the community school districts. If anything^ special 
education students receive somewhat more service than general 
education students. This may be incidental to the structure of 
special education: smaller classes^ more staffs and mandated 
related services^ rather than due to attendance services targeted 
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to special education students. In the concluding chapter, we 
will discuss some of our overall recomiaendations for further 
clarifying the reasons for poor special education attendance 
rates, and for strengthening attendance services to all students. 
HIGH SCHOOL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 

OREA researchers conducted interviews and Form 407 data 
retrieval in ten high schools, two in each of the borough 
superintendencies. Again, we sought to include a range of 407 
experience in 1990-91 by using the proportion of students absent 
for ten or more days as a predictor of the need for 407 service 
(Table III-19; see also Figure III-l for aggregate differences 
between general and special education eU3sence) • We did not 
include any alternative high schools, nor did we include 
specialized high schools; otherwise, academic-comprehensive 
(n»7), educational option (n«2) and vocational (n»l) high schools 
were included in this portion of the study. This section of the 
report will follow the same format as for the Community School 
Districts. 

SuDerintendencv-level iBtervievs 

OREA researchers interviewed the following administrative 
staff in each of the five borough superintendencies: the 
Superintendent (n»4), the District Supervising Attendance officer 
(n»5) , and the Executive Assistant for Special Education (n»5) .* 
The superintendent delegates attendance and special education 

*The position titles used in this section of the report were 
provided by the respondents and may not reflect their actual 
civil service designations. 
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responsibilities to the latter two persons respectively. All 
three of these persons are involved with attendance planning 
along with Project Achieve Coordinators (n==3) , Guidance 
Supervisors (n=»l) , Directors of Funded programs (n-2) , and other 
attendance supervisory personnel (n«2) . 

Two of the High School District Supervising Attendance 
Officers (herein referred to ao attendance officer) held these 
positions for less than one year, while three have held that post 
for between four and six years. They are responsible for 
supervising and training the attendance teachers (who are located 
in the schools, rather than in the district office as was true 
for the lower grades) . Other duties include; analyzing and 
maintaining attendance data (n«4) , liaison with schools or 
special programs (e.g., Project Achieve) (n«>2), staff development 
for non-attendance staff (n«2) , reviewing and interpreting 
attendance plans (n»2), handling health and s\ibstance abuse 
problems {n»l) , as well as the general monitoring and supervision 
of attendance (n»4). 

All five of the attendance officers stated that they do 
review the Form 407, both as a check on the adec[uacy of 
investigations by attendance teachers, and in difficult cases, 
such as students in the **not found** category. Staff development 
is fairly frequent, as often as once a month, and is provided by 
a number of different sources. Topics range from statistics and 
procedures to suicide, child abuse, and neglect. 

Students are joI lowed through computerized and other 
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tracking systems. Many different school staff are responsible 
for identifying students with poor attendance: homeroom 
teachers, attendance teachers, attendance coordinators, 
attendance aides, family assistants, and guidance counselors; as 
well as, just about anyone else who has contact with students. 
For special education students this can include the assistant 
principal for special education, and special education house 
coordinators. 

The Executive Assistants for Special Education (herein 
referred to as executive assistants) , reflect a vide range of 
experience. One respondent was brand new to the position, and 
the others had held the position for anywhere from one to ten 
years. The executive assistants demonstrated a stronger concern 
and involvement with attendance issues than their coxmterparts on 
the community school district level. This includes both 
practical assistance and sensitizing personnel to the needs of 
special education youngsters. For example, four offices provide 
staff development in the area of attendance, or include 
attendance in training on other special education issues. 

Special education students with histories of chronic absence 
receive a variety of services: transitional services for 9th or 
10th graders, outreach programs, home visits from special 
education family workers, counseling, and incentives, along with 
monitoring or attendance teacher services provided to all 
students. However, one respondent said that services are 
targeted to at-risk students who are attending regularly rather 
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than to students who are in school sporadically. 

According to the executive assistants, the assistant 
principal for special education is responsible for monitoring 
pupil attendance in the schools. An absence investigation may 
begin before a 407 is generated, and the following special 
education staff provide input into the investigation: special 
education attendance coordinator, homeroom teacher, and crisis 
intervention teacher. These persons, along with the S.B.S.T., 
guidance and school -wide attendance staff make recommendations 
during and after a 407 investigation. In addition, follow-up may 
be provided by family workers, work-study coordinator (one case), 
and the C.S.E. The decision to discharge a student involves the 
school attendance teacher, assistant principal, teachers, 
guidance, and possibly even the superintendent. The 
investigation, follow-up, and discharge of students will be 
discussed in more detail below. 

Executive assistants were split as to whether the special 
education evaluation process has any effect on student attendance 
with two believing it does, two unsure, and one seeing no 
relation between evaluation and attendance. Three respondents 
said that decreasing attendance could signal a misplacement or 
the need for a re-»evaluation. With regard to placement in 
bilingual or E.S.L. classes, three felt that there is a positive 
association between such placement and attendance, one stated 
that the association is negative, and one had no opinion. Where 
the association is beneficial, respondents said that 
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bilingual/E.S.L. programs are supportive, and that negative peer 
pressure is reduced. Yet, one respondent was concerned about the 
negative effect of being labelled both bilingual and special 
education. 

Bussing is less of an issue in the high schools than in the 
community school districts. Even so, three of the respondents 
reported difficulties with transportation, but in one case this 
was related to fear of public transportation. Where bussing is a 
mandated service, routing problems and miscommunication were 
noted. In addition, OR£A fotind evidence from various categories 
of respondents that the length of travel time, whether public 
transportation or school buses, negatively affects student 
punctuality and attendance. Two executive assistants also 
reported that architectural features may provide a barrier to 
regular school attendance, either in the mainstream or in self* 
contained classes. Thus, if a student has few choices of 
barrier^free schools, the problems of transportation and access 
are compounded. 

With regard to completion of high school, executive 
assistants find that attendance history, academic achievement and 
rate of credit accumulation, social history, health history, and 
peer pressure all provide cues as to the student's future. It 
was felt, by and large, that students must be reached at an early 
age for drop out prevention with two critical points: early 
childhood, and the year of entry to- high school. Attendance is 
influenced by parents, and early intervention can ^help create 
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enthusiasm" in the children. 

one executive assistant mentioned targeting middle school 
students because of the development of self-concept during these 
years. It was also mentioned that middle school policies which 
promote truants to high schools pass on the responsibility for 
their investigation and follow-up. A respondent observed that 
transitional year programs are important because students who 
complete tenth grade are more likely to finish school. Indeed^ 
no respondent saw a reason for targeting later years, although 
interviews across categories showed many ideas for changing 
curriculum to meet the needs of students who are faring poorly in 
academic settings. In addition, special ediication respondents 
felt that their students generally receive more support in school 
and are less likaly to leave out of passive neglect than general 
education students. Even so, it was brought out that school 
climate can be very subtly affected, and one executive assistant 
recommended that front office staff should be trained to "greet 
returning students properly." 

While no respondent advocated completely separate attendance 
services for special education students, two of the executive 
assistants mentioned the need for additional services. One 
executive assistant would like to see an attendance teacher 
assigned to special education departments in all schools. Other 
recommendations include: more vocational programs, more family 
workers, and afternoon programs. Constraints against new or 
innovative services include: lack of money along with lack of 
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flexibility in its use, lack of "viable shops in the schools", 
lack of collaboration, lack of teachers, insufficient space, 
progranuaing which includes "too many remediation classes", and 
according to one respondent, union regulations. (The conclusion 
of this report will discuss recommendations more fully.) 
Bchool-level Interviwa 

OREA researchers interviewed the building pzincipal, the 
assistant principal for special education, and the attendance 
teacher for each study school, and the attendance coordinator for 
nine of the schools. In addition, approximately two special 
education and two general education teachers, one special 
education and one general education student, and a small sample 
of parents were interviewed. 

There were no high school principalis with less than one year 
of experience, unlike the lower grades. The average aunount of 
time in this position was four years. The principal's role in 
attendance is described as: identifying problems and suggesting 
solutions, looking at what works elsewhere, strategic planning, 
providing resources, acting as a facilitator, and monitoring for 
accountability. In addition, the principal may become involved 
in suspensions, reviews monthly attendance and truancy reports, 
monitors overall attendance, coordinates activities for **at risk** 
students, gives awards to students with good attendance, and 
"spearheads initiatives.** Each respondent stated that the school 
does have an active attendance committee which covers issues 
relating to policies and procedures, specific strategies. 
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accounting, and record-keeping, dealing with L.T.A.s, discharges, 
and "any problem that a person might bring to the committee's 
attention. " 

Forty percent of the principals said that they would get 
involved in a 407 investigation either as a review of L.T.A. and 
discharge procedures, or in especially problematic situations; 
e.g., suspected child abuse, or complaints from the community 
about a particular student. While the building principal has 
authority over policy, the actual details of attendance 
monitoring falls within the domain of the attendance coordinator. 
This person is either an assistant principal, or under the 
supervision of an A. P., and spends anywhere from 12 to 27.5 hours 
a week on attendance (average»19. 4) . The attendance coordinator 
interacts with almost every category of school staff, especially 
the attendance teacher, principal, and guidance counselor. OREA 
discussed the basics of attendance-taking and absence 
identification with the school attendance coordinator. 

Teachers, usually the second or fourth period subject 
teacher, are most commonly assigned the task of attendance- 
taking. One study school takes attendance via a front door 
scanner. Students must present their identification cards for 
insertion into the scanning device. The cards cost five dollars 
and must be paid for if lost. The OREA researcher observed 
students leaving the building when confronted regarding lack of 
an identification card. While the school is located in a high 
crime neighborhood and there are security reasons for the system, 
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it is obviously detrimental to maintaining optimal attendance. 

Home contact is usually begun by aides or other 
paraprofessionals. This is most commonly accomplished through 
phone calls or post cards. In 60 percent of the schools, calls 
and/or cards are computer-generated, with 60 percent of the 
schools providing preventive or wake-up calls as well. 

High schools were more likely than elementary or middle 
schools to target particular groups of students for specific 
attention, although their reasons were vague; i.e., special 
education students "need close attention." Eight of the nine 
attendance coordinators believed that there are particular issues 
unique to special education students which affect their 
attendance. £>uch issues include transportation problems, more 
social and medical problems, and less control of behavior. One 
respondent stated that special education students are not 
challenged enough. 

The attendance coordinator does not have a major role in the 
407 investigation. In five cases, the coordinator does review 
407s before referring them to the attendance teacher. OREA 
interviewed the attendance teacher for contextual information on 
the 407 investigation. The attendance teacher is directly under 
the supervision of the attendance officer at the borough 
superintendency, but is also responsible to the building 
principal of the school where s/he is located. Forty percent of 
the respondents were assigned to only one high school, while 
sixty percent split their time. Thus, attendance personnel are 
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better integrated into the life of the school at the high school 
level than at the c.s.D. level* Seven of the ten attendance 
teachers stated that they provide input into the generation of 
attendance policy or procedures. 

Ninety percent of the schools make referrals for absence 
investigations from the computer-generated 407s (one high school 
in the study was not computerized as were none of the elementary 
or middle schools) , as well as verbal referrals from other school 
personnel. Other sources of referral include 407s generated by 
hand, community referral, police or transit referral, parent 
inquiry, and referrals from other districts. Seven of the 
schools may begin an absence investigation before a 407 has been 
generated (this does not necessarily include a home visit) . 
Family workers, special education attendance coordinators, 
guidance staff, teachers, or administrative personnel conduct 
such preliminary investigations. Table III-19 displays the range 
of time which elapses before beginning an absence investigation 
in situations covered by the Chancellor's regulations. 

High school attendance teachers were more likely to vary 
criteria for prioritizing their investigations than their 
coiuiterparts in the lower grades, students who may receive 
earlier attention include: articulating students (n»3) , special 
education students (n«3), students awaiting over-17 discharge 
(n«2), LEP students (n>>l) , students in temporary housing (n«l) , 
known tzruants (n»2), and no shows (n»2). In prioritizing 
investigations, attendance teachers sometimes follow directly 
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opposite strategies; for example, while most seek out younger 
students first, others pay attention to seniors or those who 
"need only a few credits to graduate." Some attendance teachers 
favor early intervention (look for a pattern and "try to handle 
before [problems] develop"), while others seek out the L.T.A.s 
first. Thus, it appears that high school attendance teachers 
allow themselves some leeway and creativity in how they proceed, 
although two respondents mentioned that priorities are determined 
by the principal, guidance, and "social services." 

When dealing with uncooperative students and parents, high 
school attendance teachers function similarly to community school 
district attendance teachers. This includes using everything 
from "friendliness", "tough talk", and "empty threats" to 
referrals for educational neglect, PINS petitions, and family 
court. However, many more high school students are eligible for 
over-17 discharges than middle school students, in addition, the 
kinds of social problems which high school attendance teachers 
encounter differ somewhat in type and in degree. High school 
students are more likely to be volved in employment which 
interferes with school (e.g., night work which prevents the 
youngster from awakening on time), child care for one's own 
children, and the need for prenatal care, as well as, situations 
where students are setting up their own households. 

High school attendance teachers consider the availability of 
resources, and the student's history, age, employability, 
interests, and abilities when making recommendations for services 
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for students with poor attendance, or who are at risk of 
truant ing, or even leaving school entirely. These 
recommendations are academic in scope (G^E^D. or class changes) , 
health care or guidance-related, or may be practical ("clothing 
for student to come to school") ♦ Classifications for closing a 
case include returning to school, attendance at another school, 
or placement, discharge, moving, student "not found", 
institutionalization, or death. 

In two cases, attendance teachers report special education 
students receive more attention because of the larger number of 
staff serving a smaller population. Seven respondents mentioned 
the Chancellor's requirement for an exit interview and parental 
signature for over-17 special education discharges, and "greater 
effort in home visits and family contacts^^ than for general 
education students. Table III-19 summarizes further information 
attendance teachers provided regarding the relative success of 
attendance intervention for general education and special 
education students. 

The assistant principal for special education (herein 
referred to as A. P.) provides on-site supervision for the total 
special education program. OREA interviewed one A. P. in each of 
the study high schools reflecting six months to ten years of 
experience. Attendance functions may be delegated to a special 
education attendance coordinator, but in all cases the A. P. 
continued to demonstrate an involvement in, and awareness of, 
attendance issues. 
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Table III-20 summarizes A. P. responses concerning attendance 
monitoring, reterral, and follow-up. Special education 
representation in attendance policy planning was high with 90 
percent representation on the school's attendance committee. 
Three respondents stated that there are minor variations for 
subpopulations within special education centered around greater 
staffing and follow-up. These groups are: MIS II students, 
students in temporary housing, LEP students, and known truants. 
Table III-21 compares attitudinal responses of the A.P.s for 
special education with attendance teachers and attendance 
coordinators concerning integration or specialization of 
attendance services for special education students. A.P.s were 
more likely to advocate for combined or supplemental services, 
than the other two categories* 

The bulk of attendance problems are first picked up by 
homeroom or subject teachers, with the most common cues being 
several days of consecutive absence or patterned absence. Parent 
notification, patterned cutting, and remarks from other students 
also signal, an attendance problem. These and other attendance 
problems come to the A.P. *s attention, most commonly from 
teachers, but from a broad range of school, special education, 
community and family sources, as well. 

All respondents stated that a preliminazry attendance 
investigation may begin before the 407 is generated. The special 
education paraprofessional, teacher, or attendance coordinator is 
designated as the person responsible for the preliminary 
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investigation. Eight respondents said that this consists of a 
phone call home on the day of absence, and three said it could 
entail a home visit, other preliminary procedures were more 
vague including letters home^ verbal contact with students* 
peers, or a review of computer scan sheets and roll books. Once 
a 407 investigation is undertaken, the most common 
recommendations were for various changes in program; e.g., 
transfer to vocational or alternative settings. This aspect of 
the 407 investigation will be discussed further below. 

OREA hypothesized that the role of the teacher in attendance 
follow-up would diverge more greatly between special education 
and general education in the high schools because of the 
differences in staffing and class size. A sample of nineteen 
special education, eleven general education, and eight teachers 
with mixed classes revealed that this was the case, especially 
with regard to absence investigations. Eight special education 
and two teachers of mixed classes had been involved in such cases 
(in two instances the 407 status was unknown to the teacher). 
Only one general education teacher had been involved in an 
absence investigation (which did not, to his knowledge, involve a 
407) . 

Involvement with 407 cases reflected teacher observations 
concerning causes of absence (see Table III-22). 68.4 percent of 
special education teachers felt that their students were more 
vulnerable to the various causes of absence as compared with the 
general population, while only 11.1 percent of general education 
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and 16.7 percent of the mixed population teachers believed this 
was true. However, 50 percent of the teachers in the two latter 
categories stated that they do not know if special education 
students are particularly vulnerable to both lawful and unlawful 
absence » 

In addition to school staff, six parents and sir:teen 
students were interviewed. Two-thirds of the parents had a 
youngster for whom a Form 407 had been generated in the previous 
school year, and half were active in the P.T.A., or other school 
activities. Five of the six parents felt it was a good idea for 
school staff to visit a feunily's home although only two had 
received such a visit. The one who objected saw this as an 
invasion of privacy. One of the parents said her child had 
received counseling for truancy, but couldn^t say whether or not 
this was helpful. Parental suggestions for improvement include: 
more staff, more rational rules (e.g., don't send students home 
for tardiness!), better programming and placements, more teachers 
and smaller classes, better communication, and changing teacher 
attitudes. It was also felt that schools should try to keep 17- 
year olds in regular high school rather than directing them to 
G.E.D. or other alternative programs. 

The sixteen student interviews included seven students who 
had Form 4078 on file, and nine students who were in special 
education. They ranged from ninth through 12th graders, and ages 
15 through 19. Fifteen of the students said that their school 
contacts their homes when absent, mainly via phone call or post 
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card. Of the seven students who said that their attendance had 
improved this year, increased motivation was the major factor. 
In one case, this was because of participation in a work-study 
program. The obverse was true for the five who said that their 
attendance had not improved—one student wants to transfer, and 
another considers school to be too easy. 

Eleven students stated that their school does try to help 
youngsters who have a problem with attendance come to school. 
Yet, two students said that there is no follow-up on absences and 
that forging parent notes is common practice. The students 
either had no experience with home visits (n»13), or did not 
discuss this question. Nine found the idea objectionable, but 
the four who considered this a positive idea felt that such 
visits express the school's concern for its students. 
Review of Hlah School 407s 

OREA researchers reviewed a total of 690 Form 407s in the 
ten study high schools. The researchers sampled every third 
special education 407 and every ninth general education 407 
revealing the following breakdown: 479 general education, 160 
special education, and threat ^other** (or anomalous) cases. The 
special education students were divided into MIS I (n»139 or 77.2 
percent), MIS II (n>"26 or 14.4 percent), and indeterminable 
program service categories (n«15 or 8.8 percent). 47.2 percent 
of the general education 4078 were for ninth graders, 29.6 
percent for tenth graders, 13.6 percent for 11th graders, 7.1 
percent for 12th graders, and 2.5 percent of the general 
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education 407s could not be classified according to grade. 
Referring to Appendix E the rate of 407 referral* for 
special education high school students showed the following 
pattern: 60 percent of the schools had a higher rate of referral 
for special education than for general education students; in 20 
percent of the schools the rates were similar and in 20 percent 
of the schools special education students had a lower rate of 
referral than would be expected based on their representation in 
tne student body and overall attendance rate. 

Unfortunately, despite the high level ot computerization, so 
little information was filled out on most 407s that it is 
difficult to undertake a complete analysis of the data* Tables 
III-23 through III-25 present information which was fairly 
consistently noted on the 407: days absent during the school 
year up to the time of opening the case, days absent during the 
month that the case was opened, absence classification, 
disposition of the case, and discharge codes. 

Information on the dates reported and assigned suggest that 
there are peak periods during which attendance teachers 
investigate student absences. The number of days which a student 
is absent when the case is opened may be misleading in that a lag 
of one or two months can ensue before the' attendance teacher 
actually establishes student or family contact, or even begins 



In the high schools, the possibility of multiple 407s for the 
same student was even greater than in the community school 
districts, because of the use of computers to generate the 407 at 
a pre-set number of days of absence* 
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the investigation at all. Some attendance teachers consciously 
hesitate to put full inforaation concerning students into a 
public record. With regard to routine issues, attendance 
teachers or coordinators report that they spend a good deal of 
time sieving through multiply-generated forms before beginning 
the investigation. 

Despite the incompleteness of the Form 407s which were 
reviewed for this study, certain social indicators became 
apparent as they did in the community school districts. In those 
cases where anecdotal information was noted, this included an 
inability to reach the family or the student (n»25), or parental 
unawar^ness of student absence (n»37) . On the other hand, only 
two 4078 contained information regarding PINS or family court 
involvement, eight noted Involvement with custody or probation, 
and in three cases the student was removed from his/her home. 
Three 407s noted that the students were found to be home caring 
for family members, and seven were caring for their own children. 
However, other sources of data reveal that such problems are more 
prest^ing than the anecdotal sections of the 4073 have shown. 

In 373 cases where OREA could make a determination of the 
types of recommendations made by attendance teachers, counseling 
was ovenrtielmlngly favored (32.6 percent), along with close 
supervision (20.9 percent). Various types of academic changes 
were commonly recommended including alternative settings or 
G.E.o. programs (18.6 percent) and transfers to other schools or 
programs (19.2 percent). However, 22.8 percent of these:/273 
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cases simply called for the discharge of the student. There were 
only two requests (0.9 percent) for special education re- 
evaluation in the subsample of 27 3 cases with handwritten 
recommendations. No attendance teacher noted a report for 
educational neglect although two did request a PINS petition. 
The sparseness of handwritten statements on the 407 supports 
statements made by school staff during site visits that the 407 
is not a key document in the actual provision of attendance 
services. Of course, lack of documentation may point to lack of 
service overall, or simply that reliance on computer-generated 
documents does not encourage the active writing of statements on 
the Form 407. 

Reviev of Attendance Plans 

Attendance plans on the high school level were far more 
professional in quality and detailed in scope than on the 
community school district level, however, we did not obtain 
plans from three of the superintendency offices, and for three of 
the schools.* (One high school submitted its safety plan to 
OREA.) On the other hand, some schools have begun to write 
special education attendance plans in the 1991-92 school year. 
These are intended to supplement, not to replace, the general 
plan. 

conclusion to Hlah Bchool Level findings 

The differences between the high schools and the community 

It should be pointed out that if such plans do exist, but are 
not readily accessible, they are not providing useful guides to 
the schools involved. 
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school districts involve both differences in the degree to which 
a problem exists, and also in the type of problem or attendance- 
related issue. This can have a two-way effact when it comes to 
reaching students and providing service. For example, parents 
have less control over their youngsters, but a few respondents 
felt that this affords the school the opportunity to have a 
greater impact on the student. 

Verbally, OREA was told of more interaction with the 
criminal justice system on behalf of the student, although this 
did not show up strikingly on the 407 review. The number of 
over«»age students, and finding appropriate alternatives for 
students who no longer wish to remain in high school becomes 
increasingly pressing with each year a student remains in school. 
With more inter-school transfers, there is also a greater 
opportunity for loss of educational time, or even of allowing the 
student to fall through the cracks completely. 

In addition, students are far-flung, perhaps not even in the 
same borough as their school, and therefore home visits are more 
difficult. While computer-generation of 4078 aids tremendously 
in keeping track of students with multiple consecutive or 
patterned absences, it also reqpiires the burdensome task of 
"sieving through a big pile of them", since often 407s are 
generated for excused absences. Even so, with regard to excuse 
for absence, high school students are better able to circumvent 
normal routes; i.e., they are more likely to "fake" excuses. 
Despite these caveats, the high schools are far better 
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organized than the community school districts. Attendance 
teachers are more numerous, better integrated into the life of 
the school, and better supported by their districts than their 
counterparts in the lower grades. High school district 
supervising attendance officers consider the disparity between 
the community school districts and the high schools to be a major 
contributing factor to the difficulties which must be met at the 
high school level. 

Overall, more attention is paid to special education 
students' absences in the high schools, than to those of general 
education students. Yet, the discrepancies between attendance 
rates for the two groups continues to widen with each level of 
schooling. Although, OREA was not charged with discovering the 
remsons for these discrepancies, insights which our researchers 
developed, as well as, recommendations will be discussed in the 
final chapter of this report. 
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TABLE III-l 



PROPORTION OF STUDENTS WITH 10 OR MORE DAYS OF 
UNEXCUSED ABSENCE WITHIN SAMPLE SCHOOLS* 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



school % All studants % Spaeial Ed Students 

lO-l- Aba«ne«a vlth lO-l- Aba«nc«a 



E 1. AM A n il A 






P3 




^ • OKJ 


CS 

WW 


n Q A 

V • 7 O 


1 on 


V9 




Q on 




1 1 ^ 


4 • 4U 






^ on 




1 1 Q 

X • JU 7 




C4 




1 

X • / D 


F4 


1. 37 


^ fin 


CI 


1.44 


6.70 


Bl 


1.69 


13.60 


C2 


1.80 


3.40 


E3 


1.80 


5.90 


C3 


1.94 


5 70 
^ . / 


E5 


2 • 05 


7 . ^ w 


D5 


2.31 


22 70 


B4 


2 .33 


10. 10 


D4 


2 . 67 


31. 40 


E2 


2 .76 


5. 60 


B2 


2 . 90 


3 . 00 


D3 


3 . 07 


8 . 50 


B5 


3.52 


20. r ^ 


Dl 


4.28 


40.00 


B3 


5.24 


6.40 


Fl 


5.31 


O « 7 V 


D2 


8.19 


10.50 








012 


1.29 


8.70 


F12 


1.55 


6.45 


Ell 


1.98 


2.00 


C12 


2.15 


4.10 


Cll 


2.41 


9.80 


E12 


3.67 


11.40 


Fll 


5.77 


10.30 


Dll 


6.48 


14.80 


B12 


6.85 


10.37 


Bll 


10.96 


9.80 


* The data was 


supplied through the A.T.S. 


system. 
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TABLE III-2 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 
KEY RESPONSES BY DISTRICT* 

DISTRICT LETTER 



Response , fi £ D £ Z TOTAL 
Category fies) n % 

Respondent's Position Title 

Superintendent x 1 20 

Deputy 

Superintendent x x 2 40 

Acting 

Superintendent x l 20 

Dir. of Pupil 

Personnel x 120 

Services 

Do you have a District Attendance/Pupil Personnel 
Committee? 

Yes x X X X 4 80 

No X 20 

5 100 

Does this district conduct staff development on 
attendance related issues? 

Yes XXX 3 60 

No X X 2 40 



Does attendance policy or procedure vary with grade 
level? 

Yes XX 2 40 

No XX X 3 60 



Does attendance policy or procedure vary for students 

with special needs? 
Yes X 1 20 

No X X X X 4 80 



* These data were collected by OREA field staff. 



TABLE III-3 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES OF 
DISTRICT ATTENDANCE COORDINATORS 
BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY ( I ES^ 



DISTRICT 
BCD 



TOTAL** 



What factors are accounted for in 
district level attendance planning? 



Chancellor ' s 
mandate 
Ctunulative 
absentee report 
Transporiiation 
problems 
Availability of 
resources/ funds 
Other 



X 
X 



1 

1 
1 

2 
1 



17 
17 
17 
33 
17 



Are any additional resources allocated to 
special education students? 



Yes 
No 



1 
4 



20 
80 



What differences exist, if any, in procedures 
between special education and regular education 
students? 



More staff 
Sp . ed . can ' t 
be discharged 
without 
permission. 
More follow up 
for sp. ed. 
None 



X 
X 



1 
1 



1 

3 



17 
17 



17 
50 



■ These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TABLE 111-3 (cont'd) 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES OF 
DISTRICT ATTENDANCE COORDINATORS 
BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE DISTRICT TOTAL" 
CATEGORY flES) B C D E F N % 

Does attendance policy or procedure vary for: 
Grade level? 



Yes 


X XX 


3 


60 


No 


X X 


2 


40 




Special Education Students? 






X 6a 








No 


X X X X X 


5 


100 




students in temporary housing? 






Yes 


X X 


2 


40 


No 


XXX 


3 


60 




LEP Students? 






Yes 








No 


X X X X X 


5 


100 




AIDP students 






Yes 


X 


1 


20 


No 


X X X X 


4 


80 


When is 


it necessary to submit the 407 form? 






5-10 days 


X X 


2 


40 


Family Assistant 








unsuccessful 


X 


1 


20 


When school 








has reached 








a dead end. 


X X 


2 


40 



* Thastt data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TABLE III-3 (cont^d) 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES OF 
DISTRICT ATTENDANCE COORDINATORS 
BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY riES> 



DISTRICT 
BCD 



TOTAL*" 



Guidance Counselor 

Teachers 

Nurse 

Dist* Attendance 
Teacher 

Dist. Attendance 
Coordinator 
Special Ed. 
Staff 



Who is responsible for following up on 
recommendations? 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



3 

1 

2 



2 
3 



23 
08 
15 

15 

15 
23 



• These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TASLL IIi-4 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES OF DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATORS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION BY DISTRICT' 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY flES^ 


DISTRICT 
B C D E F 


TOTAL 
N %^ 




Do you have input in generating 
district-level attendance policy 
for special education? 






Yes 
No 


XX X 
X X 


3 
2 


60 
40 




Have you experienced c\if f iculties 
regarding transportation services 
for students? 






Yes 
No 


X XXX 
X 


4 
1 


80 
20 




Does this result in a decrease 
in attendance? 






Yes 

No 

N/A 


X XX 
X 

X 


3 
1 

1 


60 
20 
20 




Is it better to gear attendance 
services to special ed. students 
or to integrate special ed. 
students into regular ed. services 


• 




Specialize 

Integrate 

Depends 


XXX X 
X 


0 
4 
1 


80 
20 



• These data were collected by OREA field staff* 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TABLE III-4 (CONT'DO 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED RESPONSES OF DISTRICT 
ADMINISTRATORS FOR SPECIAL EDUCATION BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY flES^ 



DISTRICT 
B C D E 



TOTAL 

J3 



What are the programs/services 
provided by your district that 
are targeted to special education 
students at risk of dropping out? 



Same as for 
general ed 
(e.g., AID?) 
Special projects 
or curricula 
(e.g., Healthy 
Choices, SHARE) 
After-school 
counseling for 
MIS II students 
Outside agencies 
N/A — young students 
with relatively 
good attendance 



X X 



XXX 



1 
1 
1 



60 



60 



20 
20 
20 



* These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Total represents the number and percent for each response 
category. 
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TABLE III-5 



SUMMARY OF SELECTED DISTRICT ATTENDANCE TEACHERS' 
RESPONSES BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY riES^ 



district" 

B ^ Q £L 



TOTAL 
_N |f_ 



How do you decide which students to 
investigate first? 



History of truancy. 

Unexplained absence 

for 3+ days. 

Staff says there 

is a severe problem. 

Citizen complaint. 

Child's safety x 

in jeopardy. 

Varies 



X 
X 
X 



1 
1 



1 

2 



17 
17 

33 

17 
33 

J2- 



Does criteria for investigation vary 
according to whether a student is: 

In a particular grade level? 



Yes 
No 


X X 

XX XX 


2 
4 


33 
67 


Yes 
No 


A special education student? 

X X 

XXX X 


2 
4 


33 
67 


Yes 
No 


A L£P student? 

X X X X X X 


0 
6 


0 

100 


Yes 
No 

Don't Know 


A student in temporary housing? 

X X 
XXX 

X 


2 
3 
1 


33 
67 
17 


Yes 
No 


A student in another population with special 
needs? 

X 1 17 
X X X X X 5 83 



• These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Based on availability on the day OREA visited district offices, 
interviews were conducted with 2 attendance teachers in districts 
B and E each, one in districts C and F each, and none in district 
D. 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TABLE Ill-S (CONT'D.) 



SUMM24RY OF SELECTED DISTRICT ATTENDANCE TEACHERS' 
RESPONSES BY DISTRICT*" 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY flESl 



DISTRICT 
B' C 



TOTAL 



Daily contact with 
child's home. 
Contact with sp. 
ed. site supe. 
Very little. 
School notifies 
attendance teacher. 
Issue another 407. 
None. 



What kind of follow-up occurs 

to ensure that 407 reconinendations 

are carried out? 



X 
X 



X 
X 



2 


33 


1 


17 


1 


17 


1 


17 


1 


17 


2 


33 



What do you do when students and/ or 
parents do not comply with the 
recomnendations made as a result of 
the attendance investigation? 



Refer to guidance x x x x 4 67 

counselor. 

Recommend contact x x x x 4 67 

child welfare. 
Multi school staff 

provide contact. x x x 3 50 

Contact probation x 1 17 

officer. 

PINS petition/ x xxxx 583 

Family Court. 



* These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

^ Interviews were conducted with 2 attendance teachers in 
districts B and E each, one in districts C and F each, and none 
in district D. 

^ Total represents the number and percent of respondents for each 
response category. 
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TABLE III-5 (CONT'D.) 



SUMMMIY OP SELECTED DISTRICT ATTENDANCE TEACHERS' 
RESPONSES BY DISTRICT* 



RESPONSE 
CATEGORY flES^ 



district" 

-S B' C E 



TOTAL 

ij I: 



When comparing the attendance 
investigations of special education and 
regular education students, which ones 
have a better outcome? 



Regular education 
Special education 
Don't Know 



2 33 
2 33 
2 33 



More cooperative 
Less cooperative 
Same 



Have you found that parents of 
general education students are 
typically more or less cooper- 
ative than parents of special 
education students in returning their 
children to school? 



3 
1 
2 



50 
17 
33 



In your opinion, is it better to 
gear attendance services to special 
education students or to integrate 
special education students into 
regular education services? 

Specialize x x 2 33 

Inteqratg a x x jj 4 6? 



• These data were collected by OREA field staff. 

" Interviews were conducted with 2 attendance teachers in 
districts B and E each, one in districts c and F each, and none 
in district D. 

" Total represents the nximber and percer.t of respondents for each 
response categozy. 
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TXBLE III-6 



INITIATICH OF ATTENDANCE INVESTIGATION 
BY SCHOOL-BASED INVESTIQATORS 
>'0R ALL STUDENTS 

Raaaon for At)sanc«" « Days" Pr«qu«ncy^ P«rc«nt«* 



Unexplained absences. 1-4 

5-6 
10 
15 - 16 

20 
Varies 
D/K 



Total responses 19 100. 0 



3 


15.8 


6 


31,6 


5 


26.3 


7. 


10. 5 


1 


5.3 


1 


5.3 


1 


5.3 



Transfer students 


Immediately 


1 


5.3 


who do not arrive 


5-7 


4 


21.0 


on time. 


10 


2 


10.5 




Varies 


1 


5.3 




N/A 


2 


10.5 




D/K 


6 


31.6 




Total responses 


19 


100.0 


Suspended students 


Immediately/ 1 d. 


3 


16.7 


who do not return 


2-5 


3 


16.7 


to school . 


10 - 16 


2 


11.1 




N/A 


1 


5.5 




D/K 


7 


38.9 




Total responses 


18 


100.0 


Known truants. 


Immediately 


1 


4.8 




2-5 


7 


33.3 




10 - 17 


3 


14.3 




Varies 


2 


9.5 




N/A 


1 


4.8 




D/K 


7 


33.3 



Total responses 21 100.0 



• The categories are those listed in the 1990 - 91 Attendance 
Manual as grounds for a 407 investigation. 

^ These are the # of days after which the respondents' schools 
begins an investigation of the student's reason for absence. 

^ Responses are based on answers to <:(uestions posed to the 22 
respondents interviewed by OREA researchers. 

^ The total may be more than 100% due to the effect of rounding. 
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TABLE III-6 (Cont'd) 



INITIATION OF 


ATTENDANCE INVE8TI6ATI0N«*-ALL 


STUDENTS 


Reason for JLb8«nc«* 


# Days^ Freqruency'^ 


Percent*' 


Septeml^er no**shows. 


Immediately 


1 


5.5 




3-8 


5 


30.6 




10 - 15 


4 


22.2 




19 - 30 


2 


11.1 




Varies 


1 


5.5 




N/A 


1 


5.5 




D/K 


5 


30.6 




Total responses 


18 


100.0 


Special ed. students 


Immediately 


1 


5.9 


who do not report 


2-5 


3 


17.6 


to a new program. 


7-10 


2 


11.8 




15 17 


2 


11.8 




Varies 


1 


5.9 




N/A 


1 


5.9 




D/K 


7 


41.2 




Total responses 


17 


100 - 0 


Lack immunization. 


Immediately 


1 


5.9 




2-5 


3 


17.6 




8-10 


2 


11.8 




16 - 21 


2 


11.8 




N/A 


1 


5.9 




D/K 


8 


47.1 




Total responses 


17 


100.0 


Frequent cutting 


Immediately 


3 


15.8 


or lateness. 


3-5 


5 


26.3 




6-10 


2 


10.5 




N/A 


4 


21.1 




D/K 


5 


26.3 




Total responses 


19 


100.0 



* The categories are those listed in the 1990 - 91 Attendanoe 
Manual as grounds for a 407 investigation. 

^ These are the # of days after which the respondents* schools 
begins an investigation of the student's reason for absence. 

^ Responses are based on answers to questions posed to the 22 
respondents interviewed by OREA researchers. 

^ The actual total may equal more than 100% due to the effect of 
rounding. 



TABLE 1II-7 



SPECIAL EDUCATION SITE SUPERVISOR RESPONSES REGARDING 
KEY ATTENDANCE ISSUES— C. 6 • D. 



81 t« Suparviaor involvement with problems which mmy require a 407 
investigation. 





Frecmencv* 


Percent^ 


Unexplained absence. 


23 


25.0 


September no-shows. 


22 


23.4 


Transfer students who don*t 


19 


20. 1 


arrive on time. 






Suspended students who don't 


18 


19.6 


return on time. 






Students without immunization. 


10 


10.9 


Total responses. 


92 


100.0 


Number of Days after which initial parent ecnt&ct 


is made« 


Days 


Freouencv 




One. 


2 


7 . 7 


Two. 


8 


30.8 


Three • 


9 


34 . 6 


Four. 


1 


3 . 8 


Five. 


3 


11 • 5 


No response. 


2 


7 . 7 


Total responses 


26 


100.0 


Steps taken when parents do not 


respond to school 


contact . 




Freauencv 


Percent 


Letters . 


8 


20.5 


Phone calls. 


6 


15.4 


Home visit. 


9 


23.1 


407 investigation. 


8 


20.5 


CWA referral. 


4 


10.3 


Alert the attendance teacher. 


2 


5.1 


Place on special attendance 


1 


2.6 


register (SAR) afrer 20 days. 






N/A because special education 


1 


2.6 


parents are very cooperative. 






Total responses 


39 


100.0 



* Total is greater than the niimber of resondents due to multiple 
responses . 

^ The actual total may be greater than 100% due to the effect of 
rounding. 
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TABLE 1II-7 (Cont'd) 



SPECXAL EDaCATION SITE SUPERVISOR RESPONSES REGAROING 

KEY ATTENDANCE ISSUES 



&u what point is thm 407 


aotually generated? 






Problem 


# of davs 


Free. 


Percent 


Beginning of all attendance N/A 


3 


100.0 


investigations . 






Unexcused absence. 


Below 5 


O 


• KJ 




5-9 


A 


16 • 7 




xO — 14 


11 


45.8 


(Total»24) 


unspecified 


1 


4.2 


Sporadic absences. 


Unsp • d 


x«> 


lUU • u 


Noncompliant parents. 


Below 5 


3 


27.3 




«• o 

D — y 


2 


18.2 




10 - 14 


5 






home visit 




Q 1 
7.x 


(Total-11) 


fails 






Transfer students 


Below 5 


A 


D u . u 


who do not arrive. 


5-9 


1 


12.5 




10 - 14 


2 


25.0 


^ X wwaX'^o / 




1 








4 


33.3 




5-9 


45 


lo . / 




10 - 14 




xo . / 




15 - 20 


1 


8.3 




above 20 


1 


8.3 


(Total«12) 


unsp ' d 


1 


O . .J 


Non-returnee after 


Below 5 


4 


44.4 


suspension. 


10 - 14 


3 


«j ^ . ^ 


(Total«9) 


unsp ' d 


2 


22.2 


Students without 


10 - 14 


3 


75.0 


immunizations . 


unsp ' d 


1 


25.0 


(Total«4) 






Cutting or lateness. 


15 incidents 


2 


40.0 


(Total-5) 


unsp ' d 


3 


60.0 


Other (per supervisor's 


Varies 


6 


100.0 


discretion) 









T2^LE I1I-7 (Cont'd) 

SPECIAL EDUCATION SITE SUPERVISOR RESPONSES REGARDING 

KEY ATTENDANCE ISSUES 

Typical r«coffla«nd«tions resulting from attundanc* invsstigations. 



Recommendation 


pT"prni<>ncv 




School or program transfer. 


7 




Counseling • 


9 


20.4 


CWA involvement • 


6 


13 . 6 


Parent involvement program. 


4 


9.1 


Health-related • 


3 


6.8 


Follow-up at district. 


3 


6.8 


Academic remediation. 


2 


4.5 


Don't know. 


2 


4.5 


Not applicable.* 


4 


9.1 


Other, 


4 


9.1 


Total responses . 


44 


(100.0) 


Persons r«sponsibl« for making r«coBB«ndmtions« 




Title 


Prp aencv 


Percent 


Special education site supervisor. 


12 


35.3 


special education staff. 


5 


14.7 


Attendance teacher. 


5 


14.7 


School attendance staff. 


3 


8.8 


Guidance. 


3 


8.8 


Teachers . 


3 


8.8 


Don't know. 


2 


5.9 


Not applicable. 


1 


2.9 


Total responses . 


34 


(100.0) 



* Includes such responses as not found and moved out of country. 

^ Includes such responses as notify bus company, retain on SAR, 
close supervision amd advise to return. 
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TABLE III-3 

HOMEROOh TEACHER liJVOLVEJlENT IN 40 7 ABSENCE INVESTIGATION 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



Category 



Kvunlaar (%) of Raaponsiis 
aanaral Ed. Spacial Ed. 



Teacher* a Rola 

Notify attendance staff. 
Notify administration. 
Notify guidance or special 
ed. support staff. 
Home contact. 
Home visit. 
Community contact. 
Dealt with 407 itself. 

Total rasponaaa (%)* 



14 
5 

9 
13 
2 
1 
13 



(41.2) 
(14.7) 

(26.5) 
(38.2) 
( 5.9) 
( 2.9) 
(38.2) 



17 
4 

8 
18 
2 
5 
16 



(40.5) 
( 9.5) 

(19.0) 
(42.9) 
( 4.8) 
(11.9) 
(38.1) 



34 (100.0) 42 (100.0) 



Dataila of Casa 

Child acts as family helper. 
Student in temporary housing r 
Student is emotionally withdrawn. 
Student is aggressive. 
Dysfunctional family. 
Abusive family. 
CWA or courts are involved. 
Can't locate parent or guardian. 
Legitimate illness, 
other circumstances.'' 

Total raaponaaa (%) 



3 


(10.3) 


2 


( 5.0) 


2 


( 6.9) 


1 


( 2.5) 


1 


( 3.4) 


4 


(10.0) 


3 


(10.3) 


3 


( 7.5) 


14 


(48.3) 


14 


(35.0) 


3 


(10.3) 


0 




4 


(13.8) 


5 


(12.5) 


4 


(13.8) 


5 


(12.5) 


1 


( 3.4) 


6 


(15.0) 


7 


(24.1) 


17 


(42.5) 



29 (100.0) 



40 (100.0) 



Disposition (to the teacher' knowledge) 

Settled at district office. 
Transferred to another school. 
Referred to CWA. 
Resolved through the courts. 
Student removed from the home. 
Family moved. 
Returned to school. 
UnJcnown. 

Closed without resolution. 
Discharged. 
Other. 



1 


( 3.7) 


2 


( 7.4) 


2 


( 7.4) 


3 


(11.1) 


2 


( 7.4) 


0 




2 


( 7.4) 


2 


( 7.4) 


3 


(11.1) 


2 


( 7.4) 


4 


(14.8) 


2 


( 7.4) 


4 


(14.8) 


7 


(25.9) 


8 


(29.6) 


6 


(22.2) 


1 


( 3.7) 


3 


(11.1) 


5 


(18.5) 


0 




3 


(11.1) 


5 


(18.5) 



Total responses (%) 



27 (lOOaO) 



27 (100.0) 



• Total may be greater than 100% due to the effect of rounding. 

^ This category includes cases where the circximstances are not 
known, are combinations of the problems listed above, or are 
extreme or unusual circvunstances; e.g., a family which claims 
that there is a vendetta against their child. 
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TABLE III-9 

SUMMARY OF PAJR£MT RESPONSES 
ELEMEMTARY AMD MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



Stunmary of Parent Charaotaristics 



Characteristic 
Child received a 407 



Child is in special 
education 



Child's grade 



Response CateanT-y Frequency (%:\ 



Yes 
No 



Total 

Yes 
No 

Total 

Kindergarten 
1-5 
6-8 

Total 



2 ( 5.7) 

33 (94.3) 

35 (100.0) 

6 (17.1) 

29 (82.9) 

35 (100.0) 

2 ( 5.7) 

23 (60.0) 

10 (17.2) 

35 (100.0) 



Exparianctt with Attandasoa Sarvioaa or Intarvantiona 



Characteristic 

Have received attendance 
intervention 



Response CateaQry Frequency (k\ 



Psych, referral 
AIDP 

Phone calls 
Letters 

Incentives (child) 
Parent meeting 

Total responses 
Total cases 



2 
2 
1 
1 
4 
2 



(16.7) 
(16.7) 

( a.u) 

( 8.3) 
(33.3) 
(16.7) 



12 (100.0) 
8 ( 22.9% 
of sample) 
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TABLE III-9 'ContM) 



SDMMARY OF PARENT RESPONSES 
ELEKENTARY AND MIDDLE 8CH0OI.S 



Parental Attitudes toward homa vlalta 



Charaeteristic 

Ever received a home 
visit? 



Response Category 

Yes 
No 

No response 



Frequency 



Total 



3 
31 
1 



( 8.6) 
(88.6) 
( 2.9) 



35 (100.0) 



Are hone visits a 
good idea? 



Yes 
No 

No response 
Total 



33 (97.1) 

1 ( 2.9) 

1 ( 2.9) 

35 (100.0) 



Reason 



Phone and mail can fail 
Better coouBxinication 
Shows school's concern 
Understand family/hosie 
Work with ovar-protective 
parents 

Verify address 
Other 

Total responses 
Total cases 



12 (32.4) 
1 ( 2.7) 
8 (21.6) 

13 (35.1) 
1 ( 2.7) 



1 
1 



( 2.7) 
( 2.7) 



37 (100.0) 
31 
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TABLE III-IO 






flUHMARY OP 


STUDENT RESPONSES — C.S.D.a 




sxifiunary of student characteristics 






Characteristic 


ResDonsG Cat^qory 


Fremiencv (%:\ 


Received a Form 407? 


Yes 
No 

Unknown 


13 
31 
2 


(28.3) 
(67.4) 
( 4.3) 




Total 


46 


(100. 0) 




Yes 
No 

Missing Data 


14 
29 
3 


(30.4) 
(63.0) 
( 6.5) 






46 


(100.0) 


Grade 


3-5 
6-8 


20 
26 


(43.5) 
(56.5) 




Total 


46 


(100.0) 


Age 


8-11 
12 - 15 


25 
21 


(54.4) 
(45.6) 




Total 


46 


(100.0) 


studant Expariaaoa with Attandanoa Sarvicaa 






Exoerience 


ResDonse Cateqorv 


Fremiencv ( 4 ^ 


Received home visit 


Yes 
No 

Don't Know 
No response 


15 
28 
2 
1 


(32.6) 
(60.9) 
( 4.3) 
( 2.2) 




Total 


46 


(100.0) 


Participated in attendance- Yes 
related activity No 

No response 


28 
13 
5 


(60.9) 
(28.3) 
(10.9) 




Total 


46 


(100.0) 


Can activities 
help? 


Yes 
No 

Don't Know 
Missing Data 


32 
3 
5 
6 


(69.6) 
( 6.5) 
(10.9) 
(13.1) 




Total 


46 


(100.0) 
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TABLE III-ll 



1991-92 407 STUDY 

407S FILED FOR C.8.0. SAMPLE* 
BY SERVICE TYPE, TOTAL REGISTER 
AND SCHOOL LEVEL 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 





TOTAL REGISTER" 


4073"= 






AVERAGE 










RATE OF 








SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT OF 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED'' 


REGISTER 


o«nttral 


90.7 


16,712 


357 


2.1 


•dueation 










MIS I 


88.8 


616 


16 


2.6 


MIS II 


86.7 


150 


9 


6.0 


MIS III 


89.5 


50 


1 


2.0 


MIS IV 


84. 1 


242 


5 


2.1 


MIS V 


86.2 


109 


4 


3.7 


Other sp. ed 


84.9 


107 


13 


12.1 


service 










catecrories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


87. S 


1,274 


48 


3.8 


ED. 










SCHOOL LEVEL 


9C.4 


17,98C 


405 


2.3 



GRAKD TOTAL 



• There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 25 
elementary and 10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 
elementary and 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990-91 school profiles 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect form 
4 07s filed at the sample schools during the 1990-91 academic 
year. 

^ Chancellor's Regulation A-210 requires that a Form 407 be 
issued when a student is absent without excuse for ten days. In 
addition, regulations state that 407s should be issued for }cnown 
truants^ no shows ^ transfers^ non-returning suspensions, students 
without immunizations, and long-term absences (LTA's) after 
varying lengths of time. 
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TABLE 111-11 (CONT'D) 



1991-92 407 STUDY 

4078 FILED FOR C.8.D. SAMPLE* 
BY SERVICE TYPE/ TOTAL RE0I8TER 
AUD SCHOOL LEVEL 

MIDDLE SCHOOLS 



TOTAL REGISTER^ 4Q7s^ 

AVERAGE 
RATE OF 



SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT OF 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED«^ 


REGISTER 


a«n«ral 


88.2 


7,998 


549 


6.9 


•duoation 










MIS I 


82.6 


653 


107 


16.3 


MIS II 


74.5 


129 


28 


21.7 


MIS III 


80.8 


12 


3 


25.0 


MIS IV 










MIS V 


84.5 


8 






Other sp. ed 


72.7 


78 


13 


16.7 


service 




















TOTAL SPECIAL 


81.1 


880 


151 


17.2 


ED. 










SCHOOL LEVEL 


86.5 


8,878 


700 


7.9 


GRAND TOTAL 











* There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 25 
elementary and 10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 
elementary and 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990-91 school profiles 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect form 
407s filed at the sample schools during the 1990-91 academic 
year . n 

^ Chancellor's Regulation A-210 requires that a Form 407 be 
issued when a student is aJasent without excuse for ten days. In 
addition, regulations state that 407s should be issued for known 
truants, no shows, transfers, non-returning suspensions, students 
without immtinizatlons, and long-texrm absences (LTA's) after 
varying lengths of time. 
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TABLE III-ll (CONT'D) 
1991-92 40? STUDY 





407S 


FILED FOR C. 


8.D. SAMPLE* 








BY SERVICE 


TYPE 






TOTAL REGISTER" 


407s* 






Ay/ tUJxnSjtt 










RATP OF 








SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT OF 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED*^ 


REGISTER 


Gsnsral 


fiQ 


OA, "Tin 


906 


3.6 


•ducation 










MIS I 


85.7 


1,269 


123 


9.6 


MIS II 


80.6 


279 


37 


13.3 


MIS III 


85.2 


62 


4 


6.5 


MIS IV 


84.1 


242 


5 


2. 1 


MIS V 


85.4 


117 


4 


3.4 


Other sp. ed 


78.8 


185 


26 


14.0 


service 










cateaories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


84.3 


2/154 


199 


9.2 


ED. 










SCHOOL LEVEL 


88.5 


26,864 


1/105 


4.1 


GRAND TOTAL 











* There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 25 
elementary and 10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 
elementary and 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990-91 school profiles 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect form 
407s filed at the sample schools during the 1990-91 academic 
year. 

^ Chancellor's Regulation A-210 requires that a Form 407 be 
issued when a student is absent without excuse for ten days. In 
addition, regulations state that 407s should be issued for known 
truants, no shows, transfers, non-returning suspensions, students 
without immunizations, and long-term absences (LTA's) after 
varying lengths of time. 
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TABLE III-12 



1991-92 407 STUDY 
SAMPLE BY DISTRICT FOR 
ELEMENTARY 8CBO0LS* 

TOTAL REGISTER'' 407s'= 

AVERAGE 





RATE OF 








SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 01 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED 


REGISTER 


DISTRICT B 


Q«n«ral 


88.2 


1,985 


60 


3.0 


•duoation 










MIS I 


87<-3 


211 


3 


1.4 


MIS II 


86.7 


24 


2 


8.3 


MIS III 










MIS IV 


85.4 


63 


1 


1.6 


MIS V 










Other sp. ed 


81.2 


22 


2 


9.1 


service 










cateaories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


85.8 


320 


8 


2.5 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 










aRAMD TOTAL 


87.9 


2,305 


68 


3.0 


FOR DISTRICT 










DISTRICT C 


General 


92.6 


2,529 


105 


4.2 


education 










MIS I 


91.1 


83 


7 


8.4 


MIS II 


92.6 


40 


1 


2.5 


MIS III 










MIS IV 


89.5 


29 






MIS V 


85.1 


38 


3 


7.9 


Other sp. ed 


90.6 


37 


3 


8.1 


service 










cateaoriea 










TOTA'v 8P1CZAL 


91.9 




14 


6.2 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 










ORAKD TOTAL 


92.0 


2756 


119 


4.3 



FOR DISTRICT 



* There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 25 
elementary and 10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 
elementary and 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990--91 school profiles. 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990--91 Form 407s filed at each study school. 
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TABLE III-l? <Con*-«d.) 



1991-92 407 STUDY 
SAMPLE BY DISTRICT FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 



TOTAL RE GISTER'' 407s= 

AVERAGE 
RATE OF 



SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT OF 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


TILED 


REGISTER 


DISTRICT D 


6«n«riil 


89.4 


4,557 


90 


2.0 


•dueation 










MIS I 


89.0 


106 


1 


0.9 


MIS II 


85. 1 


27 


2 


7.4 


MIS III 










MIS IV 


83.3 


45 


1 


2.2 


MIS V 










Other sp. ed 


83.6 


48 


5 


10.4 


service 










cateoories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


86.9 


226 


9 


4.0 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 










QRA2ID TOTAL 


89.2 


4,783 


99 


2.1 


FOR DISTRICT 










DISTRICT E 


aeneral 


91.4 


3,675 


63 


1.7 


education 










MIS I 


86.6 


90 


2 


2.2 


MIS II 


85.0 


37 


1 


2.7 


MIS III 


90.3 


31 


1 


3.2 


MIS IV 


73.7 


30 






MIS V 


87.2 


37 


1 


2.7 


Other sp. ed 






2 




service 










cateaoriea 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


SC. 7 


225 


7 


3.1 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 










GRAIID TOTAL 


91.1 


3,900 


70 


1.8 


FOR DISTRICT 










* There were 5 


districts in the study and a 


total of 


25 


elementary and 


10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 


elementary and 


1 middle 


school . 






Thesvt data come from 


the 1990-91 school profiles. 





" These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990-91 Form 407s filed at each study school. 
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TABLE 111-12 (cont'd.) 

1991-92407 STUDY 
SAMPLE BY DISTRICT FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS* 



TOTAL REGTSTKR'' 407s' 

AVERAGE 
RATE OF 



SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT Q] 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED 


REGISTER 


DISTRICT F 


G«n«ral 


93.0 


3,996 


39 


0.9 


•duomtion 










MIS I 


89.9 


126 


2 


1.6 


MIS II 


90.0 


27 


1 


3.7 


MIS III 


88.6 


19 






MIS IV 


90.1 


75 


3 


4.0 


MIS V 


86.2 


34 






Other sp. ed 










service 










cateaories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


89.2 


2S1 


6 


2.1 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 










QRAVD TOTAL 


92.7 


4,277 


45 


1.1 



FOR DISTRICT 

• There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 25 
elementary and 10 middle schools. 407 data were missing for 5 
elementary and 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990-91 school profiles. 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990-91 Form 407s filed at each study school. 
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TABLE III-13 



407 STUDY SAMPLE BY DISTRICT POR 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 

TOTAL register'* 407 ':S= 



SERVICE 
TYPE 



AVERAGE 
RATE OF 
ATTEN- 
DANCE 



REGISTER 



DISTRICT B 



NUMBER PERCENT OF 
-EILED REGISTER 



6«n«ral 
•ducation 

MIS I 
MIS II 
MIS III 
Other sp. ed 
service 
categories 
TOTAL SPECIAL 
ED. roR 
DISTRICT 
GRAND TOTAL 
FOR DISTRICT 



85.6 



77. 1 
70.9 
80.8 
71.4 



75.4 



84.0 



1,174 



127 
20 
12 
39 



198 



1,372 



219 



33 
2 
3 

12 



50 



269 



18.7 



26.0 
10.0 
25. 0 
30.8 



25.6 



19.6 



DISTRICT g 



General 91.4 855 i38 16.1 

eduoetion 

MIS I 83.9 89 38 42.7 

MIS II 82.0 32 17 53 1 

MIS III 0 - i 

Other sp. ed — 0 
service 

categories 

TOTAL SPECIAL 83.4 121 si 45 5 

ED. POR 
DISTRICT 

GRAND TOTAL 90.4 976 193 19 a 

FOR DISTRICT 



' There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 10 middle 
schools. 407 data was missing for 1 middle school. 

" These data come from the 1990-91 school profiles. 

" These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990-91 Form 407 's filed at each study school. 
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TABLE TII~13 (CONT.'O) 

407 STUDY SAMPLE BY DISTRICT FOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 

TOTAL RFr,T.qTF1C{b 407 's' 

AVERAGE 
RATE OF 



SERVICE 


ATTEN- 






NUMBER 


PERCENT 0] 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 




FILED 


REGISTER 






DISTRICT 








Qansral 


87.6 


1,493 




99 


6.6 


•duoation 












MIS 1 


84 . 6 


119 




/ 


D • 7 


MIS II 


79.1 


26 








MIS III 












Other sp. ed 


_ _ 


0 








service 
























TOTAL SPECIAL 


83.5 


145 




7 


4.8 


ED. FOR 










DISTRICT 












ORAHD TOTAL 


87.2 


1/638 




106 


6.4 


rOR DISTRICT 
















DISTRICT 


E 






a«n«ral 


88.4 


1,708 




57 


3.3 


•duoation 












MIS I 


82.7 


129 




10 


7.8 


MIS II 


78.5 


26 




8 


30.8 


MIS III 




0 








Other sp. ed 




0 




4 


- 


service 












cateaoriea 












TOTAL SPECIAL 


81. C 


155 




22 


14.2 


ED. FOR 












DISTRICT 












QRAMD TOTAL 


87.8 


1,863 




78 


4.2 


FOR DISTRICT 












* There were 


5 districts in the study and a 


total of 


10 middle 


schools. 407 data was missing for 


1 middle 


school. 




These data 


come from 


the 1990-91 


school profiles. 





^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990-91 Form 407 's filed at each study school. 
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TABLE III-13 (CONT'D.) 

407 STUDY SAMPLE BY DISTRICT FOR 
MIDDLE SCHOOLS* 



TOTAL register'' 407*5° 

AVERAGE 
RATE OF 



SERVICE 


ATTEN- 




NUMBER 


PERCENT 01 


TYPE 


DANCE 


REGISTER 


FILED 


REGISTER 


DISTRICT F 


General 


88.5 


1,752 


72 


4.1 


education 










MIS I 


82.5 


134 


19 


14.2 


MIS II 


73.1 


25 


1 


4.0 


MIS III 










Other sp. ed 










service 










cateaories 










TOTAL SPECIAL 


81.8 


159 


20 


12.5 


SD. TOR 










DISTRICT 










GRAVD TOTAL 


88.2 


1,911 


92 


4.8 



FOR DZSTRXCT 



* There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 10 middle 
schools* 407 data was missing for 1 middle school. 

^ These data come from the 1990*91 school profiles. 

^ These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect 
1990-91 Form 407*8 filed at each study school. 
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TABLE III-14 



407s PILED FOR AIDP SCHOOLS* 
BY SERVICE TYPE AKD TOTAL REGISTER 
AND SCHOOL LEVEL 



TOTAL RE GISTER 407s 



AVERAGE 
RATE OF 

SERVICE ATTEN- NXJMBER PERCENT OF 

TYPE DANCE REGISTER FILED REGISTER 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



Ganaral 


88 .6 


302 


9 


2.9 


•ducation 










MIS I 


86.8 


1 


1 


100.0 


MIS II 


80.4 


22 


2 


9.1 


TOTAL SPECIAL 


81.2 


23 


3 


13.4 


ED. 










SCHOOL LEVEL 


88.0 


324 


12 


3.7 


GRAND TOTAL 











a«n«ral 86.2 3869 393 10.2 

•duoatioa 

MIS I 79.3 379 54 14.2 

MIS II 70.2 92 11 12.0 

MIS III 80.8 12 3 25.0 

Other sp. ed 71.4 39 12 26.4 

service 
categories 

TOTAL SPECIAL 75.4 522 80 15.3 

ED. 

SCHOOL LXVIL 80.8 4,391 473 10.8 

GRAND TOTAL 



• There war-) a total of 6 AIDP schools in the study, one 
elementary bchool and 5 middle schools. 
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TABLE III-15 
1991-92 407 Study 



TOTAL XB8EMCES SINCE SEPTEMBER 1990 
BY TYPE OF STtTDENT' 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



GENERAL SPECIAL 

EDUCATXOM EDUCATION 

STUDEN^ ; STUDENTS 

H N %^ 



Less 


than 5 


1 


0.8 


0 




5 - 


15 


16 


13.6 


23 


11.7 


16 - 


25 


37 


28.0 


60 


30.5 


26 - 


40 


39 


29.5 


62 


31.5 


41 - 


55 


17 


12 .9 


25 


13.0 


56 - 


70 


13 


9.8 


15 


7.8 


71 - 


85 


1 


0.8 


9 


4.6 


86 - 


100 


1 


0.8 


0 




101 • 


- 115 


3 


2.2 


1 


0.5 


116 - 130 


2 


1.5 


0 




More 


than 130 


2 


1.5 


2 


1.0 



Total 132 100.0 197 100.0 



■ There wer« 5 diatricta in the study and a total of 25 
elementary schools and 10 middle schools. These data were 
collected by OREA staff and reflect Form 4078 filed at the 20 
elementary and 9 middle schools for which we were able to obtain 
such data for the 1990-91 academic year. 

The actual total may be greater than 100.0% due to the effect 
of rounding. 



NUMBER OF 

DAYS 

ABSBMT 
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TABLE I I I- 16 
1991-92 407 Study 



TOTAL ABSENCES DURING THE MONTH THE 407 WAS ISSUED 

BY TYPE OF STUDENT* 



COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



NUMBER OF 

DAYS 

ABSENT 


GENERAL 

EDUCATION 

STUDENTS 

N 


% 


SPECIAL 

EDUCATION 

STUDENTS 

N 


% 


Less than S 


45 


38.1 


59 


34.5 


5-9 


30 


25.4 


72 


42.1 


10 - 14 


32 


27.1 


35 


20.4 


15 - 19 


11 


9.4 


4 


2.4 


More than 19 






1 


0.6 


Total 


118 


lOO.O 


171 


100.0 



• There were 5 districts in the study and a total of 23 elementary schools 
and 9 middle schools. These data were collected by OREA staff and reflect 
Form 407s filed at the 20 elementary and 9 middle schools from which this 
data was available for the 1990*91 academic year. OREA researchers sampled 
every special education and every third general education 407 on file for 
that year. 
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TABLE III-17 

1991-92 407 STUDY 

SUMMARY OF SAMPLE DISCHARGES FOR SPECIAL 
AND GENERAL EDUCATION STUDENTS* 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



DISCHARGE GENERAL SPECIAL 

CATEGORY EDUCATION EDUCATION TOTAL 





N 


% 


N 




N 




TRANSFERRED 
TO OTHER NYC 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
UNIT 


30 


27.5 


25 


37.9 


55 


31.4 


OBTAINED 

EMPLOYMENT 

CERTIFICATE 


1 


0.9 


2 


3.0 


3 


1.7 


UNDER 6 YRS. 


1 


0.9 


0 




1 


0.6 


ADMITTED TO 
PAROCHIAL SCH. 


9 


8.3 


0 


— - 


9 


5.1 


ADMITTED TO 
PRIVATE SCH. 


2 


1.8 


1 


1.5 


3 


1.7 


IN NON BD OF 
ED INSTITUTION 


0 





1 


1.5 


1 


0.6 


REMOVAL FROM 
N.Y.C 


23 


21.1 


5 


7.6 


28 


16.0 


NOT FOUND 


13 


11.9 


2 


3.0 


15 


8.6 


HOME INSTRUC. 
BD. OF ED. 
OVER 17 DISCH. 


3 
2 


27.5 
1.8 


1 

0 


1.5 


4 

2 


2.3 
1.1 


SCHOOL IN 
OTHER CITY 


0 




1 


1.5 


1 


0.6 


MISSING DATA 


25 


22.9 


28 


42.4 


53 


30.3 


TOTAL 


109 


100.0 


66 


100.0 


175 


100.0 



* These data were collected by OREA field staff and reflect actual 
discharge data indicated on the Form 4078 filed at the study schools during 
the 1990-91 academic year. 

^ This category includes those cases for which the type of student (whether 
spec, or gen. education) was not indicated on the form 407. 
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TABLE III-18 
SAMPLE HIGH SCBOOLS* 



School 

(Code) 


% 10+ 
abscnc*'* 


#10+ 


SE-# 10+ 


8S-% studant 
body* 


IX 


9.7 


297 


12 3 


4.1 


IV 


13.7 


134 


50 


10.1 


X 


16.1 


437 


135 


3.9 


VII 


23.7 


441 


188 


7.0 


VIII 


26.4 


783 


197 


4.6 


V 


30.4 


309 


164 


15.5 


VI 


34.9 


678 


262 


7.4 


II 


34.9 


734 


274 


11.1 


III 


46.5 


1,241 


501 


9.4 


I 


47.3 


641 


278 


10.0 



• All data in this table was supplied by U.A.P.C, (Data for the C.S.D. 
portion of the study was supplied by A.T.S.) 

^ This colximn represents the percent of students with ten or more 
consecutive absences, school wide, for the 1990-1991 school year. 

^ The niomber of students with 10 or more unexcused absences, schoolwide, 
for the 1990-1991 school year. 

^ The number of special education students with 10 or more unescused 
absences for the 1990-1991 schol year. 

* The percent of special education students within the student population. 
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TABLE III-19 



ATTENDANCE TEACHER INTERVIEW 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



NuiBbur of Days of XbsMe« aftar which an Invastigation 
la initiatad (For particular tYP^9 of atudanta) 



Category 



Students with unexplained 
consecutive eUDsences 
Students with unexplained 
sporadic absences 
Transfer students who do 
not arrive when expected 
Suspended stud, who do not 
return after end of suspens. 
Stud, who do not report to 
school in Sept. ("No Shows") 
Spec. Ed. stud, who do not 
report to a new placement 
Students who are 
known truants 

Stud, with frequent cutting 
and/or lateness 





ins 




-1<? 


11 


-15 


>i5 


#■ 




« 


% 


« 


% 


« % 






A 
H 


Aft n 


n 
V 




U 


3 


37.5 


4 


50.0 


0 




1 12.5 


4 


40.0 


5 


50.0 


1 


10.0 


0 — 


3 


37.5 


4 


50.0 


1 


12.5 


0 — 


8 


80.0 


1 


10.0 


1 


10.0 


0 — 


5 


62.5 


3 


37.5 


0 




0 — 


4 


57.1 


3 


42.9 


0 




0 — 


5 


71.4 


2 


28.6 


0 




0 — 



Comparing attandanca invaatigationa of special education atudanta with 
those of ganaral education atudanta, which are mora aucoaaaful in returning 

the student back to school? 



Frequency Percent^ 

General education investigations 5 62.5 

Special education investigations 1 12.5 

Do not know 2 25.5 



Total 8 100.0 



* The number of respondents who begin investigations at the number of days 
indicated • 

^ This is a rov percent; i.e., the percent of the ten respondents who 
begin investigations at the number of days indicated for a category of 
problem. 

^ This is a column percent. 
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copy AVAILABLE 



ATTENDANCE TEACHER INTERVIEW 
HIGH SCHOOLS 



cooperation with attendance invastlgation (parents) 



Frequency* Percent^ 

Spec. ed. parents are more cooperative 2 20.0 

Spec* ed. parents are less cooperative 1 10.0 

No differences 7 70.0 

Total 10 100.0 



Cooperation vitb attendance investigation (students) 



Frequency* Percent' 

Spec. ed. students are more cooperative 1 12.5 

Spec. ed. students are less cooperative 3 37.5 

No differences 4 50.0 

Total 8 100.0 



b 



* The nxunber of respondents who agree with a statement that parents of 
special education students^ or the students themselves, are more or less 
cooperative than general education students with a 407 attendance 
invest iga t ion . 

^ This is a column percent* 
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TABLE III-20 



ASSISTAKT PRINCIPAL POR SPECIAL EDUCATION 
RESPONSES TO KEY ITEMS 



HIGH SCHOOLS 



Spacial Educ«tic;.\ Parsonnal on thm School's Attandanca Committaa" 



Response Category 

AP for Special Education 

Special Education Att. Coordinator 

Special Education Teachers 

Special Education Guidance Counselor 

SBST member 

Other 



Frequency 

5 
4 
3 
2 
1 
4 



Percent^ 

50.0 
40.0 
30.0 
20.0 
10.0 
40.0 



Attandanc* Problaas that Coma to tha 
Assistant Principals Attantion 



ResDonse Cateaorv 


Frequency 


Percent 


Students with unexplained consecutive 


9 


90,0 


or sporadic absences 






Students who cut 


9 


90,0 


frequently 






Students who are late 


8 


80.0 


frequently 






Students who do not report 


7 


70.0 


to school in September 






Transfer students who do not arrive 


6 


60.0 


when expected 






Suspended students who do not return 


3 


30.0 


to school after end of suspension 






Others 


3 


30.0 



* In nine schools (90 percent of those surveyed) special education staff is 
represented in the schools attendance comnittee. 

^ These are rov percents and reflect the percentage of total respondents 
sampled (N«10) represented in each category. 
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TABLE L11--2C (C.nL'a; 
ASSISTANT PRTNCIPAT . FHP SPECIAL EDUCATION 

HIGH SCHOOLS 



Staff that is involvad in praliainary attandanaa invastigations* 





Spec. 


ed. 


Gen . ed . 


Total 




staff 


staff 






ResDonse Cateaorv 


& 




« % 


« 




A. P. for Spec. Education 


5 


50.0 


0 — 


5 


50.0 


Attendance Coordinator 


3 


30.0 


5 50.0 


8 


80.0 


Social Worker 


1 


10.0 


2 20.0 


3 


30.0 


Family Assistant 


3 


30.0 


1 10.0 


4 


40.0 


Attendance Teacher 


2 


20.0 


0 — 


2 


20.0 


C.I.T. 


2 


20.0 


0 — 


2 


20.0 


Guidance Counselor 


5 


50.0 


0 — 


5 


50.0 


Other 


6 


60.0 


0 — 


6 


60.0 



* Preliminary attendance investigations are Investigations undertaken 
before a 407 is Issued and typically consist of telephone calls, letters, 
interviews with peers. They may or may not include home visists. All the 
schools surveyed (n«10) engage in this kind of investigation. 

^ These are row percents based on the proportion of the ten sample schools 
represented in each response category. 
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TABLE riI-21 



ATTITUDINAL COMPARISON OF 
A. P. SPECIAL ED, ATTENDANCE TEACHER 
AND ATTENDANCE COORDINATOR 



Opinion on vh«th«r it is b«tt«r to gaar fttt«ndanc« sarviecs to 
special sducation studsnts or to intsgrmts thsia into rsgular 

•ducation aaxvicaa 





A. 


P. 


Att. 


Taaehar 


Att. 


Coord. 




# 




# 


% 


f 


% 


Integrate 


2 


25.0 


4 


44.4 


5 


62 .5 


Specialize 


1 


12.5 


5 


55.6 


3 


37.5 


Combination* 


5 


62.5 


0 




0 




Total 


8 


100.0 


9 


100.0 


8 


100.0 



• Typically this refers to the suggestion to integrate services and beyond 
this to provide additional help for the particular needs of special 
education students. 
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TABLE IZI-22 



TEACHER OBSERVATION OF MAJOR CAUSES OF ABSENCE 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 



Causa of Abaanes 


Spacial 


Ed. 


Ganaral 


Ed. 


Mixad 




# 


% 




M 

# 


% 




« 


% 


Unhappy with transfer 


19 


11. 


9 


11 


12 


.1 


8 


11.4 


Suspension 


18 


11. 


3 


11 


12 


.1 


8 


11.4 


Care for own children 


18 


11. 


3 


9 


9 


.9 


7 


10.0 


Travel 


18 


11. 


3 


8 


8 


.8 


7 


10.0 


Employment 


18 


11. 


3 


10 


9 


. 1 


6 


8.6 


Criminal activity 


17 


10. 


7 


11 


12 


. 1 


8 


11.4 


Help parents 


15 


9. 


4 


9 


9 


.9 


2 


2.9 


Illness 


15 


9. 


4 


3 


3 


.3 


6 


8.6 


Fear of school 


15 


9. 


4 


11 


12 


.1 


8 


11.4 


Truancy 


12 


7. 


5 


5 


5 


.5 


6 


8.6 


No longer interested 


6 


3 . 


8 


3 


3 


.3 


4 


5.7 



in school 



TOTAL 159 100.0 91 100.0 70 100.0 
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Table I IT-23 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
INITIATION OF 407 INVESTIGATIONS* 



Total Days of Absanoa sinca Baptaabar 1990 

Special Education General Education 







n 


\ 


n 


% 


L 3S than 


20 


53 


31.5 


168 


38.4 


20-39 




47 


28.0 


124 


28.3 


40-59 




34 


20.2 


54 


12.3 


f 0-79 




18 


10.7 


36 


8.2 


80-99 




8 


4.8 


17 


3.9 


100-120 




1 


0.6 


7 


1.6 


More than 


120 


7 


4.2 


32 


7.3 


Total 




168 


100.0 


438 


100.0 



Total Days Absant tha Month tba 407 vaa Isauad 



Special Education General Education 







B 


% 


n 


% 


Less than 


5 


15 


13.0 


115 


28.5 


5-9 




55 


47.8 


158 


39.2 


10-14 




29 


25.2 


66 


16.4 


15-19 




9 


7.8 


31 


7.7 


More than 


20 


7 


6.1 


33 


8.2 


Total 




115 


100.0 


403 


100.0 



' The following data was obtained from a sample of every third special 
education; and every ninth regular education Form 407 at the ten study 
schools. 
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TABLE 1IT"24 
HIGH SCHOOL 
4 07 XBSEKCE CLASSIFICATIONS* 



Special Education 



General Education 





n 




% n 


% 








(Lawful Reasons) 




Illness 


11 




10.0 23 


6.0 




0 




— 3 


0 . 8 


Illness in Family 


0 




2 


0.5 


Incidental Problems 


0 




7 


1.8 


other 


2 




to e 

1.8 5 


1 . 3 








(Unlawful Reasons) 




Truancy 


48 




43.6 179 


46.6 


Unlawfully detained 


0 




3 


0.8 


Unlawfully employed 


1 




0.9 0 




Other 


13 




11.8 15 


3.9 








(Other Reasons)^ 




Pupil Accounting 


32 




29.1 132 


34.4 


Unspecified 


3 




2.7 15 


3.9 




110 




100.0 384 


1 AA A 
lUU • U 






Disposition 








Special Education 


General Education 






a 


% 


n % 


Student returned to school 


70 


44.3 


208 45.3 


Student was discharged 




87 


55.1 


246 53.6 


Other 




1 


0.6 


5 1.1 


Total 




158 


100.0 


495 100.0 


* The following data was 


obtained 


from a sample of every third special 


education, and evexry ninth regular education Form 407 at the ten study 


schools. 










^ Occasionally cases are 


classified other than absence. 


This may be the 



result of certain types of rec[uests (e.g. a request for an address check) 
or an error in reporting. The student may be in school or discharged. 
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TABLE TTT- 2£ 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
TYPES OF DXSCHlOtGE LISTED ON 407a 





Special Education 


General Educat; 




n 


% 


n 


% 


Received Day High School Diploma 










(not a Certif. or H.S. lEP Diploma) 


1 

X 




c 
O 


2 . 3 


Admittied to other NYC Public School 


5 


5.8 


21 


8.1 


Admitted to Parochial School 


0 




VI 




Admitted to Business/Trade School 


0 


— 


1 


0.4 


Admitted to private School 


0 


— 


3 


1.2 


In Institution (Non Bd. of Ed.) 


8 


9.3 


3 


1.2 


Removal from New York City 


9 


10.5 


70 


26.9 


Home Instruction (Bd. of Ed.) 


1 


1.2 


0 


— 


Received H.S. lEP Diploma 


1 


1.2 


0 


— 


Other 


1 


1.2 


6 


2.3 


Subtotal 


26 


30.3 




115 


44 .6 






(Over 17 


Discharge) 




Received New York State High School 










Equivalency Diploma 


2 


2.3 


0 


— 


Enrolled in Auxiliary Service for 










the High Schools 


6 


7.0 


14 


5.4 


Enrolled in an Outreach Center 


1 


1.2 


6 


2.3 


Enrolled in a NYC Public Evening 










H.S. to obtain H.S. Diploma 


0 




A 




Enrolled in Vocational Training 










Prog. (e.g. Jobs Corps, OVR, etc) 


0 




3 


1.2 


Entered Military Service 


2 


2.3 


0 


~— 


Enrolled in full-time H.S. Eguival. 










prog, other than in Auxiliary Serv. 


2 


2.3 


14 


5.4 


Other "Over 17", not included in 










any categories above 


39 


45.3 


67 


25.8 


Subtotal 


52 


60.4 


108 


41.6 






(Inter-High School Transfers) 


m 


Travel Hardship 


1 


1.2 


2 


0.8 


No longer interested in program 


1 


1.2 


3 


1.2 


Documented Safety 


0 




1 


0.4 


Moved (within New York City) 


0 




4 


1.5 


other inter-high school transfer, 










not incl. in any categories above 


6 


7.0 


26 


10.0 


Subtotal 


8 


9.4 


36 


13 .9 



Total 86 100.0 260 100.0 

* Used in conjunction with the Application for Inter-High School Transfer 
(Form VI-A) 
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CHAPTER IV 
COMCLDSION 

This study clearly found that special education students 
have poorer rates of attendance than do general education 
students. This is true both in New York city public schools, and 
for the other school districts which were able to provide such 
data. In comparison to other systems, New York City is leading 
in its concern with attendance issues, but possibly due to the 
size and diversity of the system, has difficulty in carrying out 
its own mandates effectively for both populations, m addition, 
New York City is now functioning within a climate of serious 
fiscal constraint which has affected its ability to provide staff 
to deliver services, including attendance investigations. 

K#V Flndlr^gff 

The largest portion of this study examined the manner and 

degree to which the New York city public school system provides 

attendance services to both special education students and 

general education students. OREA found that: informal absence 

follow-up is better for special education students than for 

general education students, the rate of 407 referral is generally 

greater for special education than for general education 

students, but formal 407 investigation procedures and follow-up 

seem to be equally lacking in both populations. Despit. some 

contradictions within each school level—with the most serious 

discrepancies at the middle school level—OREA's analysis of both 

statistical and qualitative data revealed the following: 

There was no meaningful difference in the frequency of 
follow-up services for general and for special 
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educat ion students • 



In a majority of the study schools, there was an 
inverse relationship between average attendance rates 
for special education students and the nximber of 407s 
filed. At times, this inverse relationship, showing 
additional attention to special education youngsters, 
was quite marked. 

Districts and schools showed a wide range of 
variability in services, resources, and types of staff 
devoted to attendance improvement. The most 
consistency was found in the high schools, due to the 
fact that the attendance teacher is scbool and not 
d i s t r ict-ba scd . 

• Students in the state* funded Attendance 

Improvement/Dropout Prevention Program had more 
resources and services for attendance than non-program 
schools. 

Special education teachers tended to be more actively 
involved in attendance improvement efforts for their 
students than general education teachers. 

Areas of Concern 

Inadequate attendance service affects all students, 

especially on the community school district level. In fact, 

special education students clearly receive more attention through 

their classrooms and special education support personnel than, do 

general education students. Perhaps, then, special education 

students' poorer attendance rates are due to a variety of 

educational, social, economic, and health reasons, rather than to 

a difference in intervention. Areas of concern include: 

Interviewees talked about a general decrease in 
motivation among special education students with age. 
Therefore, the linkage between appropriate instruction 
and school attendance should be explored. 

Attitudes toward special education students were 
variable both across and within schools. Certainly, 
school climate is an important issue for all students; 
those struggling with stigmatization would be even more 
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sensitive to this factor. 

A disproportionate number of students may be placed in 
special education who have a history of poor 
attendance, thereby negatively skewing attendance rates 
tor the special education population. 

Health services for the younger and more disabled 
students may not be optimal, along with a lack of age- 
appropriate care for adolescents. 

Suoaaatl ona bv flehool fitaff 

Interviewees, virtually without exception, stated that 
services for special education and general education students 
should be integrated. However, with probing, it was revealed 
that some interviewees felt that a backlash has occurred due to 
greater funding for special education, which may be detrimental 
to this population, others seemed to advocate integration simply 
because they believe that this is what is required. A few showed 
an awareness that extra services can be targeted where needed — 
whether special education, or another population such as students 
in temporary housing. However, concerns over funding and 
staffing were also expressed by this group. High school 
interviewees were more likely to advocate integration of services 
plus programs targeted to the special education student, than 
were C.S.D. level respondents. 

High school interviewees, when asked for suggestions and 
recommendations, advocated for an increase in occupational ly 
relevant courses for all students. It was felt that an 
interesting, relevant curriculum would do much to keep both 
general and special education students in school, in addition, 
interviewees across districts and levels discussed the need for 
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better attendance staffing. As pointed out earlier, high school 
attendance supervisors felt that their staff was now responsible 
for interventions which should have been carried out sooner. In 
fact, the high school interviewees agree with C.S.D, respondents 
that dropout prevention services must begin at a very early age - 
- with parents in kindergarten, and then with the youngsters 
themselves as they transition from elementary school to middle 
school and middle to high school. 

In sum, OREA has found that special education students 

receive as good, or slightly better, attendance intervention than 

do general education students. However^ this still leaves a 

great deal of room for improvement for both populations. Based 

on the data presented, we would recommend the following: 

Every effort should be made during these times of 
fiscal constraint to increase attendance staffing on 
the community school district level. Attendance 
teachers could be assigned to schools in a similar 
manner as the special education site supervisors who 
are assigned to a specific nimber of schools within the 
district, and spend time based in each school. 

• Work with the bus companies to address problems of 
routing and paperwork which can lead to delays in 
student transportation, thereby causing unnecessary 
loss of school time. 

Educate school and district staff as to the 
appropriateness of targeting resources to populations 
with special needs, even while integrating them into 
the life of the school. 

• Encourage more rational record-keeping to decrease 
duplication of paperwork, while making the Form 407 
more useable. At the same time, it should be 
understood that this is only o&e aspect of the 
attendance investigation process. 
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Increase staff development on the school and district 
levels, in which attendance issues are integrated with 
other matters in order to hold the audience's interest. 

Develop parent involvement programs where stronger 
parents can act as leaders and role models for those 
who are having difficulty meeting their 
responsibilities in seeing to it that their youngsters 
are attending school. 

Continue to develop innovative models of instruction 
which will hold students until they complete their 
education. 

District leadership should provide assistance with 
formal attendance plans and setting up attendance 
committees (whether alone, or as a part of the Pupil 
Personnel Committee). In addition, the steps which 
high schools are taking in developing suppltmental 
attendance plans and committees within special 
education should be encouraged, and possibly replicated 
at the community school district level. 

Social support and age-appropriate health care and 
guidance services, especially for more disabled 
students, and adolescents are needed. Linkages with 
neighborhood health centers, and day care services for 
parenting students, should be pursued. 

Recently, it was hypothesized that improvements in the 

dropout rates of New York City high schools may be partially due 

to attendance initiatives.* These improvements are in keeping 

with OREA's finding that New York City compares favorably with 

other school systems in its attendance procedures. However, 

continued improvement will depend upon a combination of 

attendance, guidance, and instructional initiatives which cannot 

be divorced from each other. This is in keeping with such 

initiatives as the present reorganization of student support 

services within a single division. 



Berger, Joseph. "Dropout rate down sharply for New York 
schools", p* Al, B2. The New York Times, 5/20/92. 
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MEW YORK cmr puBuc SCHOOLS : ; ' 1 ? 4 : 1 0 



JOSEPH A FERN.vNOfcZ 



MEMORANDUM 

Juot dO. 1993 

TO: ROBERT TOBIAS 

FROM: Francint B. Goklst«tfr> 

SUBJECT: Bureau erf Anendanct Int^eniions rt: OREA Report 



Th« findin^p ol the OREA Report reflect ihe fact that many commoniry schooi districts 
are seriously understaffed in regard to the implementation and mainteruince ol effective attendance 
services and progranro. The Bureau ol AtterxlarKe provides on-going support to districts in order to 
improve attendance and to enhance services provided to students. 

Training sessions are conducted on a city-¥nde, borot»gh-wide, district and school level. 
The information presented at these sessions is specificaly formuUted to n>eet the needs ol attendance 
personnel, focusing on the backgrouvl. procedure and implemer^tion of issues pertinent to the 
improvement of attendance services. AttendarKS staff are Kept informed and updated on aJI new 
legislation and practices. Examples ol topics ol recent staff development sesskm are as idiom: 

Special Education, Atterxlance RegUatkxu, Chid Welfare Admtnistnition Procedures, 
PINS Diversion Program, Educational Neglect Ron Book Recording, Attendance 
Procedures, High School Programs, Home Instruction, Working Paper Distribution and 
Famiy Court Procedues. 

Another major thrust ol the central Bureau of Atterxlance has tMen upon publicizing the 
importance d regiiar school attendance and recogni2ing the achievemer^ ol excellence in this area. An 
Anendance Awards Ceremony is conducted ar>nuaNy at City Hail and at each borough hal to honor 
students throughout the dty who have achieved perfect or outsunding attendance. This year's 
ceremony included Mayor Oinkir^. footbal superstar Lawrence Tayfor, Peter Valone, the president and 
vice president d the Board of Education and marty ottier digrvtaries. The purpose ol this event is to 
draw attention to school attendance and to encourage students to excel. Districts throughout the city 
are supported in al efforts to recognize and reward good and/or improved anendance. Incentives such 
as tickets to basebal games, the circus and theater are provided to assist districts in the recognition of 
their students. 

Another importer^ element in the impiementatkxt ol enhanced attendance sen^kres is 
the facirutk)n ol communicatton among staff. Each year a revised directory listing al attendance and 
support personnei Is distributed to enhance greater inter and intra'agerKy communicatk)a 

In summary, the OREA Report underscorn the need for increased staffing in the area 
of attendance. However, since attendance programs are decemral&zed, the aNocatkxi ol staff is a district 
decisk}a The Bureau of Anerxlance makes recommendatkxis and works dosely with districts to aBow 
for the coordinatk)n sen/ices and improvement ol services. 

FBG:lmc 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Append 



List of Respondents 



State Survey 



Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 



Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Maine 

Massachusetts 



Michigan 
Mississippi 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 



Citv/District Survey 



Atlanta^ GA 
Austin, TX 
Baton Rouge, LA 
Boston, MA 
Buffalo, NY 
Chicago, IL 
Cincinnati, OH 
Cleveland, OH 
Colorado Springs, CO 
Concord, CA 
Dayton, OH 
Detroit, MI 
Falls Church, VA 
Golden, CO 
Greenville, SC 
Hartford, CT 
Houston, TX 



Jacksonville, FL 
Long Beach, CA 
Mesa, AZ 
Miami, FL 
Mobile, AL 
Nashville, TN 
New York, NY 
Norfolk, VA 
Oakland, CA 
Omaha, NE 
Portland, OR 
Raleigh, NO 
Rochester, NY 
San Diego, CA 
Tucson, AZ 
Wichita, KS 
Winston Salem, NC 
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Appendix G 



New Yor k Citv Public Schools 

NATIONAL STTPV^Y FOR STUDY. OF ABSENTEEJ g^f 
AMONG SPEC IAL EDUCATION STUDENTg 

State [8t«t« L«v«l Survey] 

Contact Person 



1. How does your office define a student as being in need of 
attendance follow-up (e.g., # of days of unexplained 
absence, total # of days absent per semester)? 



2. What procedures does the State Education Office recommend 
for the follow-up of chronically absent students? 



3. To what degree is the decision regarding how and when to 

institute attendance follow-up left to individual districts? 



4. About what proportion of the districts in your state use an 
automated system to track attendance? 

o In those districts which utilize an automated system 

for tracking attendance, have there been any changes in 
the follow-up of chronically absent students? 

If yes, please describe these changes. 



5* a. Are there differences in attendance procedures for 
special education students vs. regular education 
students? 

If yes, please describe the differences. 
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Appendix C (cont'd) 



NYC Public Schools 

Survey of Special Education Attendance 



Do these differences in attendance procedures lead to 
any differences in attendance services offered to 
special education as opposed to regular education 
students? 

If yes, please describe the differences. 



6. What trends has your office noted with regard to absenoe 
rates among special education as compared to regular 
education students? 



a. Are these overall trends? 

b. Do these trends differ: 
o by grade level? 

o by handicapping condition? 
o by district 
o by school? 
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Appendix c (cont<d) 

New York cAtM PiiHiic Schools 



NATIONAL SURVEY FQ R STUDY OF ABSENT ?1=; I^f^ 
AMONG SPRC^TftTi EDUCATION STUDENTg 



City/District_ 
Contact Person 



[City/District L#v#l 
Survey] 



!• In what manner does your district track attendance (e.g. do 
you use an automated system) ? ' 



2. After how many days of absence per semester is attendance 
follow-up initiated for the student? 



3. 



Who is charged with the follow-up of students with multiple 
or chronic absences? 



o 
o 



Title? 

Is this person class ^ school or district -based? 



4. What procedures are used for the follow-up of these 
students? 



5. What service*^ if any, are offered to these students? 



6. Are there differences in procedures and services for: 

a. Special education students vs. regular education 
students? 

o in elementary school? 
o in middle school? 
o in high school? 



Please describe the differences. 
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Appendix c (cont^d) 

NYC Public Schools 

Survey of Special Education Attendance 

b. Special education students-- 

o in resource rooin? 

o in self-contained classes? 

o in special schools (public)? 

Please describe the differences. 



7. What trends has your office noted with regard to absence 
rates among special education as compared to regular 
education students? 



a. Are these overall trendsV 

b. Do these trends differ: 
o by grade level? 

o by. handicapping condition? 
o by school? 



Thank you very much for your cooperation. 
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APPEKDII D 

Surv«y of xtta&dftBCt Proc«dur«s 
Stat* Bduc&tioa Offlea Rtt«po&s«s 



After how many davs of absence per semester is a stud^ni^ 
defined as in ne ed of attendance follow-up . 





Q 


% 


As per local policy 


5 


33.3 


After 1-2 days 


1 


6.7 


After 3-4 days 


1 


S.7 


After 5-6 days 


2 


13.3 


After 7 or more days 


0 




No response 


6 


40.0 1 



Procedures recortunended bv the State Education Office for the 
follQW-UD of chronically absent students rmu ltiple answers > . 





n 


% 


1 Local policy 


2 


13.3 


Telephone call 


2 


13.3 1 


Mail 


3 


20.0 1 


Home Visit 


2 


13.3 


Student/parents conference 


4 


26.7 


Referral to attendance investigator 


1 


6.7 


Referral to law enforcement 


1 


6.7 


Other 


0 




No response 


9 


60.0 
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XPPENDIl D (Cont'd) 

8urv«y of Att«ndmne« Proc«dur«s 
8tftt« EduoAtioA Offle* R«spona«s 

Degree to which t he decision regarding how and when 
institute attenda nce follow-up is left to t^ g 
individual distric^ ts or schools . 





n 


% 


Completely 


6 


40.0 1 


Limited 


2 


13.3 1 


No response 


7 


46.7 1 



4a. Proportion of the districts in the state that usa 
automated systems to tracv . attendance. 



i 


n 


% 


1 Less than 20 percent 


1 


6.7 


1 20-40 percent 


2 


13.3 


1 40-60 percent 


0 




60-80 percent 


1 


6.7 


80-100 percent 


1 


6.7 


Not f^tudied 


4 


26.7 j 


No response 


6 


40.0 1 



4b. Changes in the attendance follow-up that occurred in 
those districts introducing autonated svatema. 





n 


% 


Faster/»or« fr«qu«nt stud/parent conferences 


2 


13.3 


No changes 


1 


6.7 


Not studied 


2 


13.3 


No response 


10 


66.7 1 



APPENDI3C D (Cont'd) 



Survey of Attendance Procedures 
Stete Education Office Rasponsaa 



5- Differences in attendance procedures for sp ecial 

gdUCatign gtUdentS vs, genera l education stud^r|1^s . 



1 


n 


% 


1 No differences 


6 


40.0 


1 Faster procedures 


1 


6.7 


1 Not studied 


5 


33.3 


1 No response 


3 


20.0 



Differences in absence rates between special education 
students and general ed ucation students . 



1 


n 


% 1 


No differences 


1 


6.7 j 


1 Higher for special education students 


1 


6.7 1 


1 Higher for general education students 


0 




1 Not studied 


10 


66.7 1 


1 No response 


3 


20.0 1 
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ATTEKDAKCB FATES AS COMPARBD WITH FORM 4 07s 
GENERATED IN 1990-1991 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ATTENDANCE RATES* 

REGISTER RATE 



407 experience" 



# OF 
407S 



% OF 

REGISTER 



School Bl 



GEN. ED. TOTAL 


302 


88.6 


GE 


Q 


^ . 9 


MIS-I 


N/A'= 


86.6 


MIS I 


0 




MIS-IV 


N/A 


88. 6 


MIS IV 


1 


- 






Q t\ A 


OTHER SP. ED. 


2 


9.1 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


22 


81.2 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


3 


13. 6 


TOTAT 


32 4 


88 . 0 


TOTALS 


12 


3.7 


School B2 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


353 


88.5 


6E 


9 


2.5 


MIS-I 


82 


85.4 


MIS I 


2 


2.4 


MIS-IV 


18 


83. 1 


MIS IV 


1 


5.6 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


100 


85. Q 


SP. ED. TOTAT^ 


3 


3.Q 


TOTAL 


453 


87.7 


TOTAL 


12 


2.6 


Sohool B3 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


448 


83.9 


GE 


15 


3.3 


MIS-I 


64 


86.1 


MIS I 






MIS-IV 


45 


84.5 


MIS IV 






SP. ED. TOTAL 


109 


- 85.4 


SP. ED. TOTAL 






TOTAL 


557 


84.2 


TOTAL 


15 


2.7 



' The information on tha left hand colimn is taken directly from 
the 1990-1991 school profile. 

^ The information on the right hand column is taken from OREA's 
review of Form 4078 in the schools and districts. 

^ The register was entered as "O" on the school profile. 
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APPEKDIZ B (Cont'd) 
BLBMEKTXRY aCHQQT.q 



ATTENDANCE RATES 407 EXPERIENCE 

# OF % OF 

REGISTER RATE 407S REGISTER 



School B4 



yjttti . CiD . rOTAIi 


4 19 


89 . 5 


GE 


12 


2.9 


MIS-I 


45 


87.9 


MIS I 


0 




MIS-II 


24 


86.7 


MIS II 


1 


4.2 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


69 


87,5 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


1 


1.4 


TOTAL. 


z fl 9 
loo 




TO TAIj 


14 


2.9 


School B5 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


463 


90. 6 






3 . 2 


MIS-I 


20 


90.1 


MIS I 






MIS-II 


0 




MIS II* 


1 




SP. ED. TOTAL 


2P 


90.1 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


1 




TOTAL 


483 


90.5 


TOTAL 


16 


3.3 


School CX 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


924 


91.7 


GE 


87 


9.4 


MIS-I 


31 


89.2 


MIS I 


2 


6.5 


MIS -VI 


29 


89. 5 


MIS IV 






OTHER SP. ED 


0 




OTHER SP. ED. 


2 




SP. ED. TOTAL 


60 


89.3 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


4 


$,7 


TOTAL 


984 


91.5 


TOTAL 


91 


9.2 



* OREA found occasional discrepancies between the prograa 
service categories listed on the register and the classification 
of an individual student. Although this may be attributed to 
clerical error, the discrepancy nay also reflect placement 
practice. 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 

BLEMBMTARY SCHCXJLa 
ATTENDANCE RATES 



407 EXPERIENCE 





REGISTER 


RATE 




# OF 
407S 


% OF 

REGISTER 


School C2 












GEM. ED. TOTAL 


1,434 


92 ,6 


GE 


Not 


found 


MIS-I 

MTC — T T 


34 
25 


92.9 
86 . 4 


MIS I 
MIS II 


Not 
Not 


found 
found 


SE. ED. TOTAL 


59 


90.0 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


- 


1 — 


TOTAL 


1,493 


92.5 


TOTAL 






scnoox C3 












V^dn • HtUm XUIAJU 


658 


91.9 


GE 


3 


0.5 


MIS-I 
MTQ— TT 

OTHER SP. ED. 


33 
4 0 
37 


90.7 
92 . 6 
90.6 


MIS I 
MIS II 

OTHER SP. ED. 


5 
1 


15.2 
2.5 
^ • / 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


no 


91.3 


SP. ED. totat;, 


7 




TOTAL 


768 


91.8 


TOTAL 


10 


1.3 


School C4 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


947 


92.8 


GE 


15 


1.6 


MIS-I 
MIS V 


19 
38 


93.5 
85.1 


MIS I 
MIS V 


0 
3 


7.9 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


57 


99,9 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


3 


5,3 


TOTAL 


1,004 


92.5 


TOTAL 


18 


1.8 



School C5 
GEN. ED. TOTAL 

• MIS-I 
MIS-IV 



gPt EP. Tom 

TOTAL 



914 

25 
51 

76 



94.1 

92.3 
88.9 

90.1 



9S0 93.8 TOTAL 
V-13 



GE 

MIS I 
MIS IV 

SP.ED. TOTAL 



Not found 

Not found 
Not found 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 
ELEMEMTXRY aCT^t,g 
ATTENDANCE RATES 

REGISTER RATE 



407 EXPERIENCE 
# OF % OF 



School 01 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


1, 087 


90. 0 


GE 


Jo 


3 . 3 


MIS-I 

SP. ED. TOTAL 


10 


91.2 
91.2 


MIS I 

SP. ED. TOTAL 






TOTAL 


1, 097 


90.0 


TOTAL 


36 


3.3 


School D2 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


813 


85. 7 


GE 


Id 


1 . 9 


MIS-IV 

SP. ED. TOTAL 


19 
19 


87.7 
87.7 


MIS IV 

***** J» » 

SP. ED. TOTAL 






TOTAL 


832 


85.8 


TOTAL 


15 


1.9 


06UWVX 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


500 


88.7 


GE 


15 


3.0 


MIS-I 
MIS-IV 

OTHER SP. ED. 


52 
18 
48 


89 . 5 
88.3 
83.6 


MIS I 
MIS IV 

OTHER SP. ED. 


1 
1 

X 

2 


2.0 
3 . O 
4.2 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


118 




SP. ED. TOTAL 


4 _. 




TOTAL 


618 


88.3 


TOTAL 


19 


?t4 
3.1 


School D4 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


903 


90.6 


GE 


21 


2.3 


MIS-II 
MIS-IV 

OTHER SP. ED. 


27 
8 
0 


85. 1 
73.8 


MIS II 
MIS IV 

OTHER SP. ED. 


2 

2" 


7.4 


SP„ ED. TOTAL 


35 


92. S 


SE TOTAL 


4 


11.4 


TOTAL 


938 


90.3 


TOTAL 


25 


26.7 



At times, it was not possible to determine the students' 
program service category from the information given. 
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APPEMDZZ B (Cont'd) 
gLEMZKTAR Y SCHOOLB 

ATTENDANCE RATES 



REGISTER RATE 



Scbool D5 
GEN. ED. TOTAL 
MIS-I 

SP. ED. TQTAT. 



TOTAL 



1,254 
44 

14. 



1,298 



91.9 

86.2 
86.2 



91.7 



407 EXPERIENCE 



# OF 
4 07S 



GE 

MIS I 

SP. ED. TOT^l 



TOTAL 



0 



% OF 

REGISTER 



0.2 



0.3 



School El 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


461 


9'3.3 


GE 




6 


1. 3 


MIS-II 


Q 

o 


O U • J 


MIS II 






— — — 


MIS-V 


37 


87.2 


MIS V 




1 




OTHER SP. ED. 


0 




OTHER SP. ED* 


2 




SP- ED. TOTflil, 


45 


85.9 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 


3 


6.7 


TOTAL 


506 


92.6 


TOTAL 




9 


1.8 


School E2 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


482 


87.5 


GE 




15 


3.1 


MIS-I 


36 


85.7 


MIS I 








MIS-IV 


n/a'' 


62.3 


MIS IV 








SP. ED. TOT)M, 


36 


84.5 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 


1 


2tS 


TOTAL 


518 


87.2 


TOTAL 




16 


3.1 


School B3 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


1,169 


92.2 


GE 




15 


1.2 


MIS-I II 


31 


90.3 


MIS III 




1 


3.2 


MJS-IV 


20 


86.9 


MIS IV 








SP. ED. TQTftL 


51 


89.1 


5P. ED, 


TOTAL 


1 


2«9 


TOTAL 


1,220 


92.1 


TOTAL 




16 


1.3 



At times, it was not possible to determine the students' 
prcHjram service category from the information given. 

^ The register was entered as "O" on the school profile. 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 
BLgMEMTAltY SCHQQLa 
ATTENDANCE RATES 



407 EXPERIENCE 





REGISTER 


RATE 






# OF 
407S 


% OF 

REGISTER 


School E4 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


607 


91.0 


GE 




10 


0.9 


MIS-I 
MIS-II 


24 


Q ^ £ 
OQ • O 

85.3 


nlS I 
MIS II 




2 
1 


4.7 
4 . 2 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


67 


86.1 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 


3 


4 . 5 


TOTAL 


674 


90.6 


TOTAL 




9 


1.3 


School E5 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


956 


93. 1 


GE 




21 


2.2 


MIS-I 
MIS-IV 


11 
10 


90.5 
85.0 


MIS I 
MIS IV 




- 





SP. ED. TOTAL 


21 


88.0 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 


- 





TOTAL 




Q 1 f\ 
7 J • U 


TOTAlj 




21 


2 . 1 


School Fi 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


690 


90. 1 


GE 






o .2 


MIS-IV 

SP. ED. TOTAL 


45 

45 


88.3 
88.3 


MIS IV 
SP. ED. 


TOTAL ., 


3 
3 


6.67 
6.67 


TOTAL 


735 


90.0 


TOTAL 




39 




School F2 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


678 


93.9 


GE 




Not 


found 


MIS-I 
MIS-V 


31 
34 


89.4 
86.2 


MIS I 
MIS V 




Not 
Not 


found 
found 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


65 


87.7 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 






TOTAL 


743 


93.3 


TOTAL 
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APPENDIX B (Cont'd) 
ELBMBMT> HY SCHOOLS 



ATTENDANCE RATES 
REGISTER RATE 



407 EXPERIENCE 

# OF % OF 
407S REGISTER 



SotaooJ, 73 



GEN. i'D. TOTAL 


924 


93.4 


GE 


0 




MIS-I 


47 


91.6 


MIS I 


0 




MIS- IV 


30 


91.8 


MIS IV 


0 




SP. ED. TOTAL 


77 


91.7 


SP. ED. TOTAL 






TOTAL 


1,001 


93.3 


TOTAL 







School 74 



GEN. ED. TOTAL 


470 


93.2 


GE 


Not 


MIS-I 


20 


90.4 


MIS I 


Not 


MIS-III 


19 


88.6 


MIS III 


Not 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


39 


89.5 


SP. ED. TOTAL 




TOTAL 


509 


92.9 


TOTAL 





School 75 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 1,204 94.3 GE 3 0.3 

MIS-I 28 88.0 MIS I 2 7.1 

MIS-II 27 90.0 MIS II 1 3.7 

ggt EP. TOTAL _55 88.9 sP. ed. total 3 5.«^ 

TOTAL 1,259 94.0 TOTAL 6 0.5 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 
MI DDLE SCHQQI.fl 





ATTENDANCE 


RATES 




407 EXPERIENCE 






% rii 1!^ 

RATE 




# OF 
407S 


% OF 

REGISTER 














GEN. ED. TOTAL 


711 


82.0 


GE 


138 


19.4 


MID. MIS-I 
MID. MIS-II 


72 
20 


74.9 
70.9 


MID. MIS I 
MID. MIS II 


20 
2 


27.8 
10.0 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


92 


74.1 


SP. ED. TOTAT. 


22 


23.9 


TOTAL 


803 


81.1 


TOTAL 


109 


19.2 


School B12 












GEN. ED. TOTAL 


463 


89.1 


GE 


81 


17.5 


MID. MIS-I 
MID. MIS-III 
OTHER SP. ED. 


55 
12 
39 


79.2 
80.8 
71.4 


MID. MIS I 
MID. MIS III 
OTHER SP. ED. 


13 
3 
12 


23.6 
25.0 
30.8 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


106 


76. 7 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


28 


26,4 


TOTAL 


569 


86.9 


TOTAL 


109 


19.2 



School Cll 



GEN. ED. TOTAL 


1,016 


89.8 


GE 


Not 


found 


MID. MIS-I 


55 


87.0 


MID. MIS I 


Not 


found 


MID. MIS-V 


8 


84.5 


MID. MIS V 


Not 


found 


OTHER SP. ED. 


39 


74.0 


OTHER SP. ED. 


Not 


found 


SP. ED. TOTAL 


1Q2 


92t2 


SP. ED. TOTAL 






TOTAL 


1,118 


89.1 


TOTAL 







School C12 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 855 91.4 GE 138 16.1 

MID. MIS-I 89 83.9 MID. MIS I 38 42.7 

MID. MIS-II 32 82.0 MID. MIS II 17 53.1 

£E.t ED, TOTAL 121 83.4 SP. ED. total 55 45.5 

TOTAL 976 90.4 TOTAL 193 19.8 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 
MIDDLE aCHOOLfl 
ATTENDANCE RATES 

REGISTER RATE 



School Dll 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 1,128 85.0 



MID. MIS-I 
MID. MIS II 

SP. ED. TOTAL 
TOTAL 



96 
26 



79.8 
69. 1 



GE 

MID. MIS I 
MID. MIS II 



22^ SP. ED. TQTAT. 



1,250 



84. 3 



407 EXPERIENCE 

# OF % OF 
4Q7S REGISTER 



TOTAL 



90 

7 
0 



97 



7.9 
7.3 

5.7 
7.8 



School 012 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 

MID. MIS-I 
SP. ED. TOTAL 



365 90.2 GE 

23 89.4 MID. MIS I 
—22 89.4 5 P. ED. TOTftl j 



9 

0 



2.5 



TOTAL 



388 



90.1 



TOTAL 



2.3 



School Ell 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 

MID. MIS-I 
MID. MIS II 

SP. ED. TOTAL 



TOTAL 



858 89.1 GE 

45 84.6 MIS I 

5 89.5 MIS II 

-Sfi 85.2 S P. ED. TOTAL 



908 



88.9 



TOTAL 



N/A 
N/A 



0.8 

N/A 
N/A 

2.0 



8 



0.9 



School B12 

GEN. ED. TOTAL 

MID. MIS-I 
MID. MIS-II 

SP. ED. TOTAL 



850 

84 
21 

JJiS_ 



87.7 

80.8 
67.5 

78.3 



GE 12 

MID. MIS I N/A 

MID. MIS II N/A 

SP. ED. T OTAL 21 



1.4 

N/A 
N/A 

20.0 



TOTAL 



955 



86.7 



TOTAL 



33 



3.5 



• The program service category could not be determined from the 
available information. 
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APPENDIX E (Cont'd) 



MIDDLE SgHQ<?I,e 



ATTENDANCE RATES 407 EXPERIENCE 

# OF % OF 

REGISTER RATE 407S REGISTER 

School 711 



GEN. EO. 


TOTAL 


717 


87.0 


GE 


16 


2.2 


MIS-I 
MIS-II 




72 
25 


82.0 
73.1 


MIS I 
MIS II 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 


SP. ED. 


TOTAL 


97 


79. 7 


SP. ED. TOT^^^, 


5 


5.2 


TOTAL 




814 


86. 1 


TOTAL 


21 


2.6 



School ri2 



GEN. ED. TOTAL 1,035 90.5 GE 



MIS-I 

SP. ED. TOTAL 
TOTAL 



62 83.9 

62 83.9 

1,097 90.2 



MIS I 

gPt EPt TQTAL 
TOTAL 



15 24.2 

15. 24.9 

23 2.1 
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APPENDIX ? 



ATTENDANCE RATES* AS COMPARED WITH 
1990-91 FORM 407s'* 

High Schools 







H.8. Z 










% Reg 


« LTA 


% LTA 


General Education 


1,107 


90.4 


48 


4.3 


Special Education 


117 


9.6 


9 


7.7 


All students 


1,224 


100.0 


57 


4.6 



General Education 
special Education 



Attendance Rate 

Znol. IiTA Ezel. LTX 



73.6 
66.6 



77.2 
73.1 



« 407S 

issued 

594 

27 



% 407s 

of register 

53.6 
23.0 



All students 



73 .0 



76.6 



621 



50.7 



H.8. ZZ 





« Reg % 


; Reg 


« LTA 


% LTA 


General Education 


1,807 


89.1 


93 


5.1 


special Education 


223 


10.9 


17 


7.6 


All students 


2,030 


100.0 


110 


5.4 




Attendance 


Rate 


« 407s 


% 407s 




Znol. LTA 


Bxol. LTJi 


issued 


Of reg: 


General Education 


83.9 


85.7 


342 


18.9 


special Education 


67.8 


74.0 


90 


40.3 


All students 


N/A 


N/A 


432 


21.3 



* Sources for attendance registers, attendance rates, and LTAs: 1990<*91 
school profiles, and 1990-91 Monthly Attendance Rates, ciuaulative for the 
school year as of July, 1991. 

^ 407 data was obtained by OREA researchers who sampled every third special 
education and every ninth general education 407 at the study schools. The 
#s of 407s reflect the number of 407s obtained for the saaple, nultiplied by 
the appropriate factor. Percentages were then calculated for each category 
(407s divided by general, special and total register). The reader is also 
cautioned that the data reflect 407s issued, and not numbers of students 
followed. A student aay have Multiple 407Se 
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APPENDIX V rconfc«<^) 



G«n«ral Education 
spaolai Education 

All 8tudant« 



o«a«ral Education 
spaoial Education 

All atudanta 



» Rag 

2,229 
223 

2,452 



B.S. Ill 

% Rag 

90.9 
9.1 

100.0 



Attandaaca Rata 

Incl. LTA EZCl. LTA 



72.7 
59.4 

71.8 



78.3 
68.0 

76.9 



« LTA 

145 
26 

171 

« 407a 
iasuad 

432 
36 

468 



% LTA 

6.5 
11. 7 

7.0 

% 407s 

Of ragistai: 

19.4 
16. 1 

19.1 



Ganaral Education 
Spacial Education 

All Studanta 



Ganaral Education 
Spaoial Education 

All Studanta 



# Rag 

866 
95 

961 



H.8. ZV 

% Rag 

90.1 
9.9 

100.0 



Attandanoa Rata 

Inol. LTA EZOl. LTA 



88. 0 
87.6 

87.9 



89.4 
89.3 

89.4 



« LTA 

15 
2 

17 

« 407s 
isaiiad 

378 
21 

399 



% LTA 

1.7 
2.1 

1.8 

% 407s 

Of ragiatar 

43.6 
22. 1 

41.5 



Ganaral Bduoatloa 
Spaoial Bduoatloa 

All Studanta 



Ganaral Bduoatloa 
Spaoial Bduoatloa 

All studanta 



« Rag 

791 
144 

935 



H.8. V 

\ Rag 

84.6 
15.4 

100.0 



Attandanoa Rata. 

laol. LTA Sxol. LTA 



« LTA 
44 

a 

52 

« 407a 
isauad 



% LTA 

5.6 
5.6 

5.6 

% 407s 

of ragiatar 



82.8 


87.7 


130 


22.7 


72.6 


76.9 


48 


33.3 


81.2 


85.6 


228 


24.3 
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APPENDIX y (Cent'dy 



aen^rai Education 
spacial Education 

All 8tud«nta 



Ganaral Education 
spaeial Education 

All studants 



B.8. VI 
« Rag % R«g 



1,706 
132 

1,838 



92.8 
7.2 

100.0 



Attandanca Rata 

Incl. LTA EZOl. LTA 



80.4 
70.7 

80.1 



85.9 
79.4 

85.2 



« LTA 

101 
14 

115 

# 407s 

issuad 

729 
177 

906 



% LTA 

5.9 
10.6 

6.3 

% 407s 

Of rogistar 

42.7 
134.1 

49.3 



Ganaral Education 
sp.aoial Education 

All studanta 



Ganaral Education 
Spaeial Education 

All studanta 



B.s. VII 
# Rag % Rag 



1,691 
123 

1,814 



93.2 
6.8 

100.0 



Attandanca Rata 

Incl. LTA Ezol. LTA 



83.6 
66.9 

82.9 



86.5 
72.7 

85.7 



« LTA 

53 
10 

63 

« 407s 
issuad 

414 
33 

447 



% LTA 

3.1 
8.1 

3.5 

% 407a 

of ragistar 

24.5 
26.8 

24.6 



Ganaral Education 
Spaeial Education 

All Studanta 



Ganaral Education 
Spaeial Education 

All Studanta 



ERXC 



* Rag 

2,701 
126 

2,827 



a. 8. VIII 

% Rag 

95.5 
4.5 

100.0 



% Attandanc» 

Incl. LTA Exol. LTA 



79.8 
76.1 

79.7 



83.9 
81.0 

83.5 
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« LTA 

123 

7 

130 

# 407s 
iaauad 

621 
36 

657 



% LTA 

4.6 
5.6 

4.6 

% 407s 

Of ragiatar 

23.0 
28.6 

23.2 
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G«norftl Education 
Sp^ciftl Education 

All studanta 



Ganaral Education 
Spaoial Education 

All Studants 



« Rag 

2,792 
117 

2,909 



H.8. IZ 

% Rag 

96.0 
4.0 

100.0 



% Attandanca 

inol. LTA Exol. LTA 



89.7 
82.1 

89.6 



91.3 
86.5 

91.2 



f LTA 

46 
6 

52 

# 407s 
iaauad 

351 
36 

387 



% LTA 

1.6 
5.1 

1.8 

% 407s 

Of ragiatar 

12.6 
30.7 

13.3 



Qanaral Education 
Spacial Education 

All studanta 



Ganaral Education 
Spacial Education 

All 8tuda..t.«^ 



« Rag 

2,576 
99 

2,675 



B.8. X 

% Rag 

96.3 
3.7 

100.0 



Attandanca Rata 

Incl. LTA Exol. LTA 



87.2 
81.9 

87.1 



88.3 
84.7 

88.2 



* LTA 

30 
4 

34 

# 4078 
iaauad 

576 
45 

621 



% LTA 

1.2 
4.0 

1.3 

% 4078 

of ragiatar 

22.4 
45.5 

23.2 
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APPENDIX 6 
BLEMEMTARY SCHOOL CASE STUDY 
Study achoQli D~3 

AttMdaac* and 407 Exnar^ ^ny^ 



Total #-az Studants Attandanca Rata 

500 88.7 
Total #-SB Studa&ta Attandanca Rata 



MIS I 
MIS 17 
othar SB 



118 

52 
18 
48 



Total Ragiatar: 618 

SB Studanta aa % 

of aB Studanta: 23.6 



86.9 

89.5 
88.3 
83. 6 



Total «-407a % 407s 

15 3.0 

Total #-407s % 4078 
4 3.4 

1 2.0 

1 5.6 

2 4.2 



Total 407a t 19 

SB 407a aa 

% o£ 6B 407a: 26.7 



Bninninrv nf oualitatl va vlnAing^ 



The school is located in a "very rundown area", an impression 
supported by the poverty index of 100.0%. The principal was characterized 
V""* <=ooP«rativa. There is no evidence of an attendance plan 
fu ^ attendance comaittee was characterized aa informal, consistina of 
the PTA president, the UFT Chair and the Guidance Counselor. However 
there is an active pupil personnel comaittee consisting of the special 
education guidance counselor, special ed site supervisor, and the UFT chair 
Who IS also a special ed teacher. 

A guidance counselor serves as the attendance coordinator, and there 
IS a family assistant located in the school. This P. A. expressed some 
concern over safety, showing the OREA researcher bullet holes on the wall 
Of her office! she also keeps the consecutive register? however, the 
register was found not to correspond completely with the 407s or with 
students who had been long-term absentees in the previous year. 

Attendance services in the school include; phone calls, letters home, 
home visits, parent workshops, parent guidance, rewards and incentives, 
tutoring, peer counseling, and individual counseling. In general, the 
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Appendix Q (Cont'd) 

attendance coordinator advocates integrating activities for all students 

attention to special education, lep, sth, and earl^ 
bad TH^^%^" the latter group, parents tend not to send t him in 

bad weather. Therefore, the A.C. has focused on obtaining free clothina 
nrnif*^'"^ K^^K*-''.^.*^^^^^- ^^^^^^^ ' tae A.C. notes a llrge nvSaber SI 
Kft fSLr*'^''^ possible abusive behavior. He stated 

that there were thirty such cases last year. 

These cases may not be attendance problems per se. The A C also 
pointed out that "special education can be more vulnerable" . For examole 
one student with Down • s syndrome was bussed to school. No one was hom4 
after school, so the child had to ride around on the bus. The school 
instituted abuse proceedings. =»'-ii«ux 

The Family Assistant supports the A.C.'s information: "Weather's a 
big thing ... i tell one family of kids to cry when their mother doesn't 
get up to take them to school. it works. She'd rather bring them than 
have them cry. Now they have good attendance." 

4.*, I^^I.'^' *^ routine begins with attempting to determine the reason for 
the child's absence by phone. she makes fewer home visits than in the 
past, and sometimes calls the district office for help in making these 
visits. She also singles out "shelter kids- as the largest group with poor 
attendance: "the kids move and don't notify us." ^ f y^^^ 

The special education site supervisor is full-time for this particular 
site. In her experience: "Most attendance problems are related to the 
parent's not getting the child onto the bus or a problem with the bus or 
bus company". Another problem unique to special education is absence due 
to the parent contesting the placement. 

The site supervisor makes phone calls and sends letters herself when 
a student IS out for more than three days. At first, the supervisor stated 
that "a 407 is issued only if there is no response to a home visit " 
Later, she said that a 407 is generated when a student is absent without 
excuse for five or more days, or w*ien a parent does not cooperate within 
10 or more days. The discrepancy can be explained by the situation where 
V*- °^ supervisor were unable to receive information regarding absence 
within five days. 

According to general education teacher interviews, transferring from 
one school to another also affects the ability of general education 
students to attend school consistently. one of the general educat' i 
teachers makes phone calls herself, while another relies on interaction 
with the attendance office. A MIS I teacher states that attendance in her 
class IS excellent this year, and she notifies the office after three 
consecutive absences. Last year she had a student who received a 407 for 
excessive sporadic absence, but it "really did not have much of an effect." 
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mentioned that parents simply keep students 
absence. indicating illness as the underlying reaSon for the 

,4.4. S'^®^*^^' this school appears to have strong special education anrt 
?tM2 wrrnr"r.K^'- k^^? ^^^^^ °^ ^" attendance^ PiL was disappointing 
PaJent^? ini^^i°^ ^""^^^^^ ^^^h a change of principal in the past year"^ 
1 emphasized, and practical matters such as obtainina 

warm clothing and alarm clocks are attended to. A very small sample shSi^ 
general education and special education teachers to hi equally involved S 
preventing absence, and identifying problems. ^ involved in 
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APFBMDXZ H 
MIDDLE 8CBCX)L CASE STUDY 
Study aehool: £-^2 

gomp^rison of GenTal Educa tion and 8p«eial Edueafc^ ^T, 
Attandanea and 407 ExPT^^ni;.^ 



Total «-GB studaats 

463 

Total #-8I studants 

106 

MI8 Z 55 
MIS IZI 12 

othar SE 39 

Total Raglstar: 569 

SB Gtudants as % 

of QB Studants: 22.9 



Attandanca Rata 

89. 1 
Attandanca Rata 

76.7 

79.2 
80. 8 
71.4 



Total 3E-407a % 407s 

81 17.5 

Total SE-407S % 407s 

28 26.4 

13 23.6 

3 25.0 

12 30.8 



Total 407a: 109 

SB 407s as % 
Of OB 407st 34.6 



ffUMary ?f ftyi lltatlva Findings 

B-12, located in a predominantly Hispanic community (poverty index 
84.1%), has a large special education program which includes two bilingual 
MIS I classes in 1991-92, as well as monolingual MIS I, ll, and III 
classes. The OREA researcher characterized the principal as an 
approachable, hands-on administrator. The principal himself stated that 
he considers attendance to be a top priority and points to the greater than 
85* attendance rate. However, as the tables above demonstrate, special 
education attendance rates are 12.4% lower than general education rates. 

Attendance-related services at the school include: phone calls, 
letters home, home visits, parent workshops, rewards and incentives, and 
individual and peer counseling. In addition, there have been special 
services targeted to the STH population; i.a., individual parent meetings, 
and after-school recreational progrzuas. 

One disappointment is the lack of a written attendance plan, nor does 
the school have an attendance committee. Instead, the attendance 
coordinator says that he meets with the principal on a daily basis. The 
special education site supervisor also states that she is a part of 
informal meetings which deal with attendance issues. 
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Appendix H (cont*d) 



v«^^<, f ^^t^V*^ the position of attendance coordinator three 

years ago. It is now held by a gym teacher who says he knows most of the 
students "by name". He considers punctuality to be equally important with 
attendance. one student told our researcher that the A C? talks tS 
^^^f^"^!v,"l 1"°^^ ^^^^ ^^^y ^*"t t° to school. Although the A C 

^^^i^^i^*'^^ he treats special and general education students alike 
S?f iJL ^"^^ • f ^^S" ^"""S^^ pointed out that some students wer^ becoming 
agitated while having to wait for a late pass. Therefore, the soecial 
education department decided to handle stSdent attendant and lateS^ls 
through the Crisis Intervention Teacher (C.I.T.). lateness 

attendance improvement program was cut due to increases in 
attendance m the past year. However, there is one project worker oresei? 
two days per week. The school also uses the services of a part-time 
attendance aide to check daily computer printouts, send out postcards and 

tS^fiS^ Addition, the District Attendance Teacher com; s?o 

the school one day per week. w«uca ».« 

The special education site supervisor is on-site four days per week. 
She states that 407s are sent out before the ten-day mandate, but othe?Sis; 
sees no difference in services or procedures between special education and 
ffJ^J^^S^^^^Jj^"" students. This is because -students belong to a sJhoSl 
first, then they are special education." 

• The OREA researcher was able to interview a MIS III intermediata 
school teacher. The students in this class were 15 to 16 yeaJs olS! o^e 
407 case involves a student who commutes from another borough. This 
teacher does not seem to be especially involved in the attendance process. 
One general education teacher volunteered that he used to be more involved 
in attendance follow-up before ATS, since the roll book gave him more of 
a visual sense of attendance patterns. Another general education teacher, 
whose register includes resource room students, states that he uaei 
homeroom time to do guidance on health and attendance-related issues. 

In sua, this is an apparently concerned school which is attempting to 

.''^y*. °' dealing with attendance issues, 
foi^i i ^il'ifH*-^^^^ the leadership seems committed to integration of services 
Z^l Z but some willingness to modify this stance when necessary 

nJob?««r ""^r^^^^V^* ""•.f^ ""^^ «P«°i*l Education attenda^I^ 

oJ,^ J" J*»i« intervention was begun when it was found that special 

iS'lvf^'^H."^!. ^'•^ofi"^ "agitated" by following the procedures 

begun by the attendance coordinator. It will be interesting to see if any 

i" special education attendance rate in the 

1991-92 school year. 
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APPSNDIX I 
BZ6B PCHOOL CASE STUDY 
Study school'. VIII 



6M«ral Ed. 
special Ed. 



Distribution of Abssncs by Days* 
0-5 days 5-15 days 

40.8 32.8 
35.1 30.8 



16-1- days 
26.5 
34.2 



Comparison of Genaral Education and spacial Education 
Attandanca and 407 Exparianea'* 



Ragiatar 

V. LTA/v.o. LTA 



Attandanca Rata 

V. LTA/v.o. LTA 



*-407s 407a as % ragistar 



Qan. Ed. 
Sp. Ed. 



2,700/2,570 
126/ 118 



83.6/86.5 
74.7/77.9 



621* 



36* 



23.0 (w. LTA) 
28.6 (w. LTA) 



SB Ragistar as % GB! 4.7 (w. LTA) 



FE 407S as % of QB 407s: 5.8 



Source: 1990-91 School Profile. Each column represents the 

proportion of the total register absent for the specified number of 
days. This is an average of Fall and Spring statistics. The row does 
not total 100% due to the effect of rounding. 

" Source: Monthly Attendance Reports for 1990-1991; year-to-data 
summary as of July, 1991. 

Sources OREA's examination of Form 407s on file for the 1990-91 
school year. OREA reviewed every ninth general education 407 (n-69) . 

** Source: OREA's examination of Form 407s on file for the 1990-91 
school year. OREA reviewed every third special education 407 (n=«12). 
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Appendix Z (Cont'd) 



As the data above demonstrate, H.S. Viii is about average in terms 
of attendance rates for both special and general education. The school 
IS an educational option high school open to students in the five 
boroughs. Attendance staff have noticed a correlation between distance 
from the school and attendance. 

Schoolwide personnel involved with attendance include: attendance 
teacher, three attendance aides, an A. P. for attendance and guidance, 
and five guidance counselors. In addition, there is an A. P. for special 
education, an attendance coordinator for special education, and a 
special education para who makes phone calls daily, other sources of 
information concerning student absence includes the NYPD truancy squad 
which picks up between five and eight students daily. The OREA 
researcher was impressed by the sensitivity and commitment of the staff. 

In addition, to UAPC bubble sheets, the teachers are mandated to 
keep roll books. Attendance is taken in the fourth period by the 
subject teacher. As in other schools, home room classes are being fazed 
out; at H.S. VIII the home room class meets once a week. Generally, 
home room teachers in either general or special education do not follow 
up on absentee problems, although some do call home: ••it depends on 
teacher morale", if a teacher does request a 407, the aide can write up 
a special truant slip. In most cases, 407s are computer generated. 

Once the data from the bubble sheet are entered into the UAPC 
system, the computers are set to generate post cards on the day of 
absence, in addition, the attendance aides scan the roll books every 
week and can make phone calls if necessary. The aides ask for a list of 
students with ten or more absences from UAPC on a monthly basis. 

The attendance teacher works closely with guidance. Guidance 
counsellors often call home and can make referrals for the 407; however, 
here again much depends on the personality of the guidance counselor. 
All home contact, as well as any other pertinent information, should be 
noted on the back of each student's roll card. Thus, the roll card is 
the key attendance document. Students are generally very lax about 
bringing in abse^ ce notes, and the sentiment is that there is really 
nothing which the school can do about the problem. 

Special education has its own attendance committee, in addition 
to the school's committee and attendance plan. Procedures for special 
education students are supplemented on a daily basis by the 
paraprofessional who receives a list of absentees, and calls the 
students' homes. Aside from the smaller class size in special education 
which can allow for closer student-teacher contact; the A. P. for special 
education has one-eighth the number of students as does the A. P. for 
attendance and guidance. Family assistants can make home visits, but 
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this is not their primary function. Due to safety concerns, F.A.s 
sometimes need to make visits in pairs. n^eirni., r.A.s 

The attendance teacher views the 4 07 as a time log or monitor ina 
iTlil fin^^^t ^^r? of Attendance. He believes that^?s s??e^gti lies 
in the fact that it legalizes the attendance teacher's entrv into the 
home and informs the parent of the student's absence. SSwe^eJ ?here is 
nn™^f°"^ likelihood that a home visit will not be made, due to' tJe Seer 
numbers of cases. As of April, 1992, there were 985 c^ses fo? the year 

^Ll .""^ ^^-J the attendance teacher prefers^?o ' 

make a homo visit, he often closes the case solely on the basis of 
telephone contact with the parent. Also, since this A.T. deals with 

chronological order, it is likely that 407s generated towards 
the end of the year will not receive attention. 

The 407 is not an accurate indicator of the amount of time spent on 
a case, when making a home visit, the A.T. jots down notes in the 
elevator or m the subway, in order to allay parental suspicions. 
Furthermore, not everything that transpires is roted because the 407 is 
C?s??« ^in 1° "«^«^be^y-: Thus, the A.T. keeps his own logs on JSme 
visits and transfers key information onto the 407. Despite these 

Sampli^' "*^* ^^^^ complete in our 

«4.K«^"'f '^^^^^w^^f^ ^^^y preventive services as some of the 

other study schools, but there are work-study, and other occupationally! 
Shi^S; P^°9rams for both special and general education youngsters. 
• A. P. for special education considers her students to be "different 
in ability, but not in aspiration. They are here because they want to 
achieve. H Even so, students have a difficult time completing high 
school. Present school budgets were seen as a primary constraint in 
providing more services. Secondly, there is a lack of parent 
involvement, and finally, for serious cases, there is a lack of 
coordination between the school and the juvenile justice system. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY POR J08B P STUDY 1991 

Anton, William. 1982. "A Subcommittee Report on Educational 
Opportunities and Needs for Divergent Youth". LA UFD, CA. 

Divided divergent youth into 2 groups: academic failures in 
school or already out, negative behaving youth including clonic 
lS^2«;-or''1f"V problems require a contTnlum of in 

and out of school programs (6) ; at the same time there are fewe? 
classes for the academically divergent. rewer 

As of 1981-82: 

1. up to 10% of Jr. and sr. HS students who transfer don't 
show up. 

2. significant # of 10|^ graders don't complete. 

3. 12th grade enrollment decreases as ouch as 65% between 
October and June. 

Appendix A: Compares the 2 types of divergent youth. 

I. Failure syndroae, Non-achi avers, dropout* (S) : "vouth 
academically not successful if in school .. .reflect a substantial 
attrition rate distict-wide". Characteristics: 

- poor readers 

-long-term failure pattern in JHS 

-"Poor attendance, with large blocks of ansenteeism. Patterns 
of tardiness, late enrollement, class 'ditching', and school 
'hopping' (several schools within a year)", 
-"passively conform to parent and school expectations that ehv 
attend school". Motivated also by opportunities to socialize 
at school . 

II. Behavioral Probleas (9): loo';ed at 13-18 yee.r olds with 
varying levels of violence. Grouped according to: current 
enrollment, not currently enrolled, involved w/juvenile iustice 
system. 

California state Dept. of Education. 1988. "The General 
Education/Special Education Task Force Report". 

1/3 of California students drop out before graduation. Does 
not addresa iaue of attendance per s« but calls for a unified 
system of special education which will lead to a "decrease in 
grade-level retention and dropout rate". 

Cosden, Merith A. 1990. "Expanding the Role of Special Education- 
£Mid222?'* 22(2)^-7.^*''^ Decades" in Teaching E^^m-.i r>n.i 

"As our knowledge about learners who are exceptional has 

1 
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?n?^?;;,*„L H.o apparent that complicance with legislative 

initiatives has not maximized educational opportunities or assured 
quality education for students with handicaps" (4) . ^^surea 

r-ictv "^f ^° '^^''y special services to students at 

risk of dropping out because they do not fit our traditional 
concept of special education students or to provide services only 

M^Jo^r -^'i^ ^P^''^^^ education mold. In the nex? decide 

t 1990S], special educators are likely to be pressed to address the 
problems of school ateendance as well as school achievement for all 
students". ... 'Both special and regular education teachers are ill 
on"hem"?(5)' diversity and complexity of demands place 

Increased teacher collaboration will decrease droDoino out 
because decreased isolation of special education will increase 
"school-wide ownership" of difficult kids (6). -^^^irease 

The at-risk for dropping out has difficulties with structure 
format and content: "for many students quality instruction needs 
to be measured in ways more basic than academic achievement that 
IS, by the power of the schools to hold these students within tha 
education system" (7). 



Edwards, Roger H. 1984. "Special Education Report 1983-1984- A 
Report to the Board of Education" St. Louis Public Schools. 

Report on computerized tracking system institued in 81-82. 

HS attrition rates— divided 1984 cohort into 2 groups: 45 ld 
and 59 EMR. Estimated 4 year attrition rate for for LD was 64% 
w/11% graduation rate and 49% attrition rate for EMR w/l4% 
graduation rate. N0nhandicapped«46% attrition and 25% 

graduation! !! (41) 

Focus on middle school transition for causative factors 
Higher attrition rate whn come from self-contained class in aid 
So i'"'* 1** ? . Sporadic or nonattendance in 

RR due to: lack of connunication between the sending and receiving 
school, or the receiving school's RR already at aaximua capacity! 
Significant number of resoruce students have poor school attendance 
records, some don't go to RR because don't receive credit. "This 
program aakea some feel they are being penalized instead of 
helped... The 2n class non-credit status of the resource program 
also makes it difficult to get the cooperation of cousnelors and 
administrators to help to enforce attendance standards. Attendance 
in the RR IS simply not seen as a high priority (48). 

Halpern, Andrew. 1987. "Characteristics of a Quality Proaram" in 
Warger 
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instrSc^io^''?L^t.i^tt ^^"'^y,^" Oregon focusing on curriculum and 
instruction led to the development of a set of 55 standardc: fo>- 
evaluation of a quality secondary special education ctueS fro 
coordination w/ voc. ed. and reg. ed., and better documentation fll 
planning and on school-leaving, standards include: 

#49 "Demographic imformation is available for special education 

#50 "Procedures exist for conducting systematic follow-up 
evaluations on the community adjustment of. students with 

dionntii^in? ^^^X^ ^^^^^ol either by graduating, by 

dropping out, or by aging out" (54). 

Made no recommendations re attendance. 

Illinois State Task Force on Hispanic Student Dropouts. 1985 "A 
AsslSli°" Precious to Waste". Illinois State General 

Executi ve Summa^-y 

"Students experiencing multi-course failure and chronic 
l^.T^'l identifiable potential dropouts". Push-outs Jre 

students below the age of I6 who doent att<»nd school ; truant <;uci. 
"marginalH students may be "encouraged to offici?lVy l?ave school 
at 16 . 2nd most cited reason for leaving school without a degree. 

High correspondence: between non-attendance and juvenile 
crime non-attendance and fear of gangs, laclc of Hispanic staff 
lack of support services. «j.»t,anic starr, 

uxTi °' access to special education for Hispanic kids . . . 

Hispanics, especially those w/LEP are improperly placed in special 

b?i *>i*»«d •vals dSe to lack of ^al!?led 

bilingaly special ed. staff. 

Janssen, David, Thomas Isles, Stephen O'Keefe & David A. Sabatino. 
1988. "The Intent of Secondary Special Education" in Illinois 
SghQQla JgUrn^l* 67(2):17-25. AAAAu 

Intent of study is to examine the perception of a sample of 
^^Ho^lT^ special ed teachers. "Regular secondary educator^ tend 
of / f^'J^J^^^"^ attitude that suggests school attendance 
instead of a right" . Secondary special educators see their primary 
role as academic support instead of preparation for post-secondary 
employment or the ability to access community support ajstems! 
Handicapped students spend between 25% and 90% of time in reg ed 



1. 0 0 



(Mean»7 0%) . 



Method— 4 5 secondary special educators received structured 

pC^^'^i^^po''^ ^^^g'^ostic data and the impact on the curriculum. 
Exam or I£P. 

focuses on the lack of fit between diagnostic 
information and curriculum planning. Make a connection between 
better planning and a decrease in dropout problem (23). Also 
Jw^^^'l^^^r the "prevailing attitude of most regular educators is 
that the attention of the secondary schools must be focused on the 
successful student", therefore the "attitudes of special educators 
IS a sensitive issue" (23). 



Karcz, Stanley A. 1985. "The Impact of a Special Education 
Related service on Selected Behaviors of Detained Handicapoed 
Youth" . •■'^ 

Report on the Youth Advocate Liasison to a school initiated 
and funded probation service. The data comes from Lake County (?) . 

R of Lit— "school attendance related studies re dropouts and 
truants emphasize negative expectations emanating from the school"- 
-teachers low expectations, low grades, lack of involvement by 
teachers/ administratiors in extracurricular activities (13). 

Attendance data after detention: reg.ed w/o YAL- 2052 
probability of attending school, regular ed. W/YAL-.7677 prob*. ; rr 
w/o YAL +.2695 probability; RR W/YAL-.9140 (25). this study does 
not discuss lavl of attendance before detention, only that if had 
been attending school were more likely to have been suspended than 
If not attending school at all. 

Lichtenstein, Steven and Kathy Zantal -wiener. 1988. "Special 
Education Dropouts, erxc Digest #451. 

Recommends identification of dropout prone students early in 
their school careers before high school with more services before 
high school, at transition and during high school. "Studenrts who 
are mildly handicapped an mainstreamed are at greatest risk of 
dropping out». Multiply handicapped in self-contained classes are 
less likely to drop out. Should reevaluate the lEP process: "The 
early introduction of goals and objectives that address methods of 
student retention and transition-related services appears 
justifiable. Also need to address institutional features. 

Sansone, Janet. 1987. "Issues and Trends in Secondary Education 
for Handicapped Youth" in Cynthia Warger, ed. Secondary special 
EdUgfltion; A Guide to Pro«lVinc» Public school Proarama 

"Secondary schools in America are not good places to be... 
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««denter°.7. l^iiVLng the profession even as their 

be"eSn s^ondlr^ ='?h^„'„",'' °* • ^^^^^ releationship 

"'""ki=rt!in"'AERA"p:pl?"''''"' in special 

Viewed as attidinal information; chana<» in 
attitude freqruently precedes cognitive change. These dkta are useS 
for accountability in process evaluation. 

Senunel Melyyn I 1987 "Special Education in the Year 2000 and 
?deas". P^°P°^«<^ Action Agenda for Addressing Selected 

•i^i^^u'^^.^^ policy in 24 California districts with a focus on the 
mildly handicapped. 7 main concerns: over-identif icatiorf o? Ihl 
tnildly handicapped, droputs, LREs, curriculum f teacher ??a?^inS 
technology theory, research and leadership training. 6^Ba nti 
address attendance per se, but expresses concern tha?^students Irl 
being "pushed out" on the middle and high school level!? "Sy site 
administrators practicings a policy in response to present and 
future pressures to conform to acadiiic excellence and education^? 
reform" (309). Need to learn more about the relationship be tSeeJ 
raJeI^!^J'H«Ti™ violations, absenteeism, school failure, dropu? 
rates and delinquency. Do schools send a message to dif f icult-to- 

Jea5e".^r';"im"''^ ^^^^ unwanted and -should volSnJarUy 

Appalling lack of research data includina 
relationship between race/ethnicity and dropping out (311) . shoild 
teach out-of-school settings to ?each the dif f icult Jo 



